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Educational News and Editorial Comment 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 

The items reported here have been submitted by six high schools 
in as many different states. They are as diverse in character as the 
schools are scattered in geographic distribution. 

Displacing customary Halloween parties by an All Saints’ Eve 
tradition.—Miss Aletha M. Herwig, instructor in journalism and 
history in the high school at Rochester, Minnesota, has submitted a 
brief report of a “High-School Day in the Churches,” shared by over 
70 per cent of the pupils, which is a substitute for the vandalism of 
customary Halloween parties marking the celebration of All Saints’ 
Eve in that city for many years. The vandalism had reached such a 
stage in 1933 that four thousand dollars worth of property was de- 
stroyed. The damage was done by ‘“‘Halloween hoodlums,” many of 
them of high-school age. Three years of careful planning by Super- 
intendent G. H. Sanberg, Principal Belva L. Snodgrass, and the 
local Chamber of Commerce made the new type of observance pos- 
sible. Pupils of the high school took over management of the affair. 
They knew, to be sure, that the superintendent, principal, teachers, 
and citizens’ committee were with them, but they acted in large part 
on their own initiative. The suggestion of the new type of observ- 
ance was first made by the principal to the Senior class. A survey of 
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church affiliations of the membership of the class revealed that 
eighteen denominations were represented. Members of the denomi- 
nations were classified, and a pupil was selected from each denomi- 
nation to interview his pastor and request assistance in instituting 
the “High-School Day in the Churches.” The president of the Sen- 
ior class and the president of the student council were invited to 
present ideas and plans at a meeting of the Rochester Ministerial 
Association. The pastors then sent to the planning committee of 
pupils individual outlines of activities for the day. A composite pro- 
gram was prepared so that all pupils in the sixty home rooms knew 
the complete activity of the churches with which they were affiliated. 
In order to acquaint the public with the purpose of the day, the 
president of the Chamber of Commerce questioned the presidents 
of the Senior class and of the student council in a ten-minute broad- 
cast over the local radio station. On the Monday following the occa- 
sion pupils in their home rooms suggested that the day thus initiated 
become a permanent function and that preparations for the services 
be made as soon as possible after the opening of school in the autumn 
of 1938. 

A guidance program that strove for the improvement of scholarship.— 
According to the principal of the Bisbee (Arizona) High School, 
Laurance T. Rouse, there has been in operation in that school a 
faculty-controlled guidance program which has improved materially 
the standards of scholarship. In the autumn of 1933 a committee of 
four teachers was given full charge of the guidance of failing pupils. 
After consideration of conditions in the school, they made certain 
recommendations which were adopted by the administration and 
faculty. These recommendations included the publication of an hon- 
or roll, rejuvenation of activities of the National Honor Society, 
pre-college guidance by the faculty, recognition of high scholastic 
ranking among home-room groups, enforcement of the recommend- 
ing mark of C for college entrance, failure reports from the faculty 
to the committee at three-week intervals, interviews and guidance 
of failing pupils by the committee, and the requirement of scholastic 
eligibility for all extra-curriculum activities and the exclusion for a 
semester of all pupils found to be failing in three-fourths of their 
work. 
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Principal Rouse reports that a three-year study of the activities 
of this committee reveals both objective and subjective proof of the 
value of the program. During each of the three years an average of 
more than 40 per cent of all the five hundred pupils were interviewed 
by the scholarship committee. Of the number interviewed, almost 
40 per cent required only a single interview for proper adjustment to 
the school program. A total of thirteen different techniques were 
used by the committee, but interviews and extra study time ac- 
counted for 71.5 per cent of all techniques used. Since scores on an 
intelligence test of pupils failing at one time or another indicated 
average intelligence, it is seen that failures were not owing primarily 
to lack of mental ability. 

An inquiry into average marks of all failing pupils during the 
three years found an average gain of 0.61 of a “letter grade,”’ which 
signifies that at the beginning of the program these pupils were 
receiving an average mark of D and at the close they were receiving 
a mark slightly above C—. Over the full period the percentage of 
failing marks in the Bisbee High School was reduced from 4.7 to 1.5. 
When account is taken of the financial cost of repeating failed 
courses, a large saving is apparent. 

Subjective appraisal of the program, says Principal Rouse, indi- 
cates numerous benefits: 


Pupils take a more serious attitude toward the preparation of daily assign- 
ments; the extra-curriculum program of the school has been strengthened; 
there is closer co-operation between the academic teachers and the faculty 
sponsors of extra-curriculum activities; and the general tone and the morale of 
the school have been raised perceptibly. 


Steps toward raising the standard of achievement.—The approach to 
raising the standard of scholarship in the Washington Junior High 
School of Rochester, New York, was similar to that in the Bisbee 
High School, as just epitomized, in utilizing a committee of teachers 
(in this instance, a committee of eight). However, the similarity 
ends here, as the procedures followed were notably different. Ac- 
cording to Miss Mary A. Sheehan, vice-principal of the school, the 
committee in Rochester began with a survey of the actual status of 
scholarship, which was followed by a “formulation of measures 
whereby the standard of scholarship might be raised.” 
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In the survey of scholarship a comparison was made between 
final ratings of pupils in courses and the ratings given the same 
pupils on final examinations. Large discrepancies were found be- 
tween the two sets of ratings, and efforts were made to explain the 
discrepancies. Four measures were formulated for raising the stand- 
ard of scholarship and included (1) defining the ratings (A, B, C, D, 
and E) in terms of types of pupils (2) formulating a standard of 
desirable study habits, (3) studying and listing the common skills 
developed in the various subjects of the curriculum, and (4) sug- 
gesting measures for remedial activity and prevention of failure. In 
the endeavor to define the ratings recourse was had to teachers’ and 
pupils’ opinions. The working definitions achieved may be illus- 
trated by quoting what are now designated as “A” and “E”’ pupils. 
In these definitions “pertinently distinguishing characteristics” are 
indicated by asterisks. 


“A” Pupit (95-100 PER CENT, SUPERIOR WoRK) 

One (1) whose work consistently shows an intelligent comprehension of the 
subject matter through his ability to retain facts and principles learned; (2)* 
who is able to apply subject matter learned to new problems; (3) who organizes 
his work well; (4) who speaks clearly and forcibly in discussions; (5) who 


presents neat, well-arranged, accurate, complete work on time; (6) * who performs 
required skills with a high degree of technique; (7) who completes both the 
average and the enriched assignment; (8) who has good study habits; (9) who 
has the power of analyzing his own work to discover his strong and weak points; 
(10) * who shows marked initiative, industry, and attention. 


“E” Purpit (0-64 PER CENT, FAILURE) 

One (1)* who is incapable of doing the work of his grade or who is not inter- 
ested and makes little effort; (2) who takes little part in oral discussion; (3) 
whose work is careless, untidy, inaccurate, or incomplete; (4) whose vocabu- 
lary is very limited; (5) whose span of attention is short; (6) who may have 
much absence; (7) who has poor study habits. 

Space is not available for illustrating the three remaining major 
elements of the program (pertaining to desirable study habits, com- 
mon skills, and measures for remedial activity and failure preven- 
tion), but it may be said that they appear no less helpful for the 
purpose in question than are the definitions of standards of work. 
The second and the third elements, which relate especially to ac- 
tivities of pupils rather than teachers, are couched in terms, if any- 
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thing, even more comprehensible to pupils of junior high school age 
than are the characteristics listed under the definitions of standards. 
The program as a whole appears to be comprehensive and practical 
and, at the same time, on a par with other phases of the work of a 
school which fifteen to twenty years ago was acknowledged to be one 
of the outstanding pioneering junior high schools in the country. 

An election unit developed during a presidential-election year.— 
From the Fayetteville (Arkansas) High School, of which Brad 
Walker is principal, has come the story of the development of an 
election unit conducted parallel with the general election of 1936. 
The report was prepared by Mrs. G. C. Ellis, chairman of the social- 
science department, under whose direction the unit was worked out. 

The purpose was to give to all the pupils of the school an under- 
standing of election procedures and practices. The home-room or- 
ganization of the school simplified the task of organizing the unit, as 
the home room furnished a center for giving instruction and for 
pupil participation in the activities of the unit. Each home room 
comprised a county, and combinations of home rooms made up con- 
gressional districts. The activity period during each day was used 
for carrying out the unit. The aims of the unit and the procedures 
to be used were carefully planned. Two parties, “Progressive” and 
“Conservative,” were organized along the same lines as the two 
major parties in the state; direct primary elections and a convention 
were held; a general election was conducted; and other elements of 
the complete election procedure were carried out. As a culminating 
activity in the unit, the superintendent of schools was host at a 
formal banquet given at one of the city’s leading hotels to honor the 
successful candidates of the election. Throughout the conduct of the 
unit intimate correlations were worked out with various subjects of 
the curriculum, including social science, English, journalism, and 
public speaking. Comments in appraisal by teachers and pupils in- 
dicate that the unit was educationally successful. 

Real service activities by high-school pupils—In the New Trier 
Township High School at Winnetka, Illinois, of which Matthew P. 
Gaffney is superintendent, boys are rendering genuine services 
through two novel provisions for types of activities which are in- 
evitable in a large school but which are often not satisfactorily 
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systematized. We quote the description of the services and the man- 
ner of rendering them which has been supplied by F. D. Frisbie, 
faculty sponsor of a boys’ club in the school. 


Service activities of all types are considered valuable and practical adjuncts 
of modern secondary education. To teach by doing is not a new idea, but new 
usages have been developed in recent years because of the great extension of the 
curriculum and of extra-curriculum activities. Two particular activities of this 
type that have been developed at New Trier Township High School are the 
Usher Corps and the Information-Desk Service. 

For many years our plays, operas, and public functions of all kinds were 
occasions for frantic searches, on the part of the faculty members sponsoring 
the activities, for volunteers to assist in the handling of the people. The results 
were not always satisfactory. The boys’ organization of the school proposed 
that they assume responsibility for this activity, as it was in line with the service 
motive of their organization. For the past eight years the Usher Corps has 
carried on its responsibilities with a marked degree of success. 

Its organization is simple. Each autumn applications are taken from Junior 
and Senior boys. Selections are made by the head usher and the faculty sponsor. 
The candidates must have scholastic averages at least equal to that of the 
school average and must be recommended by their home-room advisers. Ability 
to meet and handle the public is also considered a most important factor, in- 
volving many different points. Three-fourths of the group selected are Seniors, 
and one-fourth are Juniors. This distribution assures the continuity of the or- 
ganization and a trained group from which to select the head usher. 

The educational values are almost beyond count. Among the greatest needs 
of secondary education is an understanding of the reality of the problems to be 
solved. The world does not make life easy for its members. An appreciation of 
this fact is best demonstrated by constant association with people, which proves 
that they differ, that they are frequently unreasonable, that each person must 
be handled in a particular way. The boys in the Usher Corps learn that these 
conditions exist and are taught elementary methods of handling them. Where 
crowds assemble, critical situations sometimes arise which require quick think- 
ing and adequate methods of handling a difficulty. Previous discussions of the 
subject are extremely valuable to the boys in providing a solution for what might 
have become a serious catastrophe. The boys learn to look at the general prob- 
lem of discipline from an angle distinctly different from that of the average 
pupil. It is not that they become supervisors, although they have definite re- 
sponsibilities along that line. Rather, they learn how to prevent problems from 
arising, and they throw their influence on the constructive side. When pupils 
discuss their own problems among themselves, it is reasonably certain that the 
members of the Usher Corps will be more likely to have their feet on the ground 
than are the others and to see solutions in a more realistic manner. Most 
school affairs occur on the week end. Service as an usher frequently interferes 
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with a pupil’s personal wishes and desires, but he learns to put these aside in 
order to serve. He has made a definite sacrifice for the common good—a small 
but tangible sacrifice. This point is an important item for the high-school years, 
when pupils frequently lose their sense of obligation to others. For responsible 
boys the service is idealism transformed into practice. Another value is the gain- 
ing of easier manners and behavior in the presence of others. 

The second type of service, which has much the same set of values, is called 
the “Information-Desk Service.”’ In most large high schools a miscellaneous 
set of strangers—parents, salesmen, visitors, and others—enter the school build- 
ing without knowing where to go. Two boys are used each period to direct 
strangers and to perform other duties pertaining to an information desk. This 
service gives the visitor his first impression of the school’s success in one phase 
of educating its boys. The service is a valuable step in the educative process. 


A student comments on a new marking system.—Our last item in 
“Here and There’’ in this issue is hardly the report of an innovation. 
Many schools have changed their marking systems, and many have 
done in recent years what was done recently in the high school at 
Fargo, North Dakota, that is, shift from the old percentage to the 
letter marking system. Our point in referring to the shift is to ex- 
plain our quoting of an editorial in the Cynosure, the school’s paper, 
written by Earl Holmer, editor-in-chief and a Senior. Not all teach- 
ers would be able to do as well in justifying this shift in the scheme 
of marking. 

The last report-card marking aroused much comment. Some thought that 
they should have had A’s in one subject or another because “I got a go last year 
in that course!” 

To begin with this is the wrong attitude. Superintendent Kirk has given the 
admonition repeatedly that the students and teachers should forget entirely 
about numerical marks. The reason is that it is a superhuman task to tell the 
difference in the amount of work constituted in gaining a 91 from the labor in 
securing a 92. The instructors freely admit that their power of perception in 
numerical marks is poor. 

And so this year, numerical ratings have been brushed aside and a new system 
developed. Instead of twenty-five or thirty degrees of workmanship to decide 
on as in past years, the teachers only have to put a student in one of five cate- 
gories. With the less exacting system, a teacher may attach less importance to 
one or two points and more to the acquiring of the subject matter. 

Another extreme has been reached in Columbia University where students 
are marked at the end of the semester either “passed” or “failed.”” Naturally 
many students feel there that a fellow who may just barely squeeze through will 
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actually receive as much credit at the end of a course as a person who may have 
been a brilliant worker. 

So a general conclusion may be drawn from this that a happy medium should 
be reached. Fargo High believes that it has reached its best with the A, B, C, 
D, E, marking system. 

A word of explanation of these alphabetical terms. If you believe that you 
have a particular aptitude for some subject and in that course you received a 
“C,”’ don’t feel that you are slipping. Remember that mark simply means you 
know just as much on an average as anybody else in the class. It may be that 
the class in which you study is on a pretty high level mentally. If so, you cannot 
expect to soar to great heights in marks unless you concentrate very methodical- 
ly on your work. In this case a “B’’ may mean as much to you in this class as 
an “A” might in some other group of a lower average ability. Of course you will 
have to judge your marks in accordance with your competition. 

It may take you a little while to adjust yourself, but you will soon find that 
the emphasis will fall on the subject matter rather than on the gaining of one or 
two measly points. 


ATTACK ON ENGLAND’s FAmMous PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The tradition of reverence for England’s small group of “‘public 
schools” has seemed so well established that to question their place 
or significance has seemed almost sacrilege. However, it was inevita- 
ble that continuation of the democratic trend would bring them 
under criticism—and the inevitable has happened. The record of 
the criticism is to be found in the following special cable dispatch to 
the New York Sun, which we quote in full. 


The educational system that prevails in England is undergoing a formidable 
attack as the result of an address delivered by Professor John Hilton at the 
Liberal Summer School at Oxford. Briefly, the indictment is that the system 
favors a small and prosperous class and denies to the nation the potential intel- 
lectual resources of the community. 

The object of attack is what is called “the public school.” In other countries 
a public school means a school under public control devoted to the education of 
all classes. Not so in England. Here we have elementary education for the mass 
of the people, financed entirely by the rates and taxes and controlled by the 
local authorities. The schools are free, abundant and well equipped and in every 
sense public. 

But they are not what is known as “public schools.” Paradoxically, the 
“public schools” are private schools which the public does not control and to 
which only a tiny fraction of the public, and that of one class, the rich, has 
access. There are thirty or forty of these schools, with Eton and Harrow at 
their head. Most of them have rich endowments from the past, often intended 
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to promote the education of poor scholars, and all of them have a certain number 
of scholarship places open to boys of exceptional gifts. 

But, broadly speaking, they are the schools of the rich. They cater, not for 
the nation, but for a class, and the complaint is that they confer on those who 
attend them preferential opportunities of access to positions of importance in 
after-life. 

In politics, in the civil services, and in the professions, it is the “public school” 
boy who has the preference. Out of eighty-two directors of five big banks, 
Professor Hilton said, sixty-two had been at public schools, and fifty-three of 
these at one or other of the fourteen principal schools. Of 210 civil servants 
earning £ 1,000 a year and upwards, 152 had attended public schools. Of eighty 
deans and bishops of the church, fifty-one came from the fourteen most select 
schools, and, of 132 directors of railways and great concerns, eighty-five. 

In a word, it is argued that the public schools are the fortress of a governing 
and privileged caste, and that admission to them means that the children of 
that caste have a flying start in the race of life and a practical monopoly of its 
most glittering prizes. 

Two serious evils flow, it is urged, from this dominion of the “old school tie.” 
One is that the restriction of positions of influence in economic and cultural life 
to a small minority class robs the nation of great resources of potential leader- 
ship. 

An even graver fact is what the Manchester Guardian calls “the profound 
chasm which existing educational divisions draw across national life.’’ The pur- 
pose of an educational system should be the promotion of a common culture 
which should obliterate class divisions, create mutual understanding between 
different sections of the population, and develop a common citizenship, it is held. 
The existence in England of a private educational system for the children of the 
wealthy and a public educational system for the mass of the population, with 
an impassable gulf between the two, produces exactly the opposite results. 

It is not denied that Hilton’s indictment, summed up in the phrase “Born at 
the bottom, stay at the bottom; born at the top, stay at the top,”’ is subject to 
many exceptions. Plenty of men like Lloyd George and Josiah Stamp have 
burst “their birth’s invidious bars.’’ And it is true that access to the universities 
is reasonably free to conspicuous talent, and is encouraged by the modern 
development of secondary education in connection with the elementary system. 

But the social prestige of the so-called “public school” still creates a priv- 
ileged society with a prescriptive right to a disproportionate share of the prizes 
of life, and the man equipped with “the old school tie”’ starts with the ball at 
his feet free from the ruck of the players. 

Two remedies have been proposed as a result of the controversy. One is the 
leveling-up of the standard of educational provision in the common school sys- 
tem. The other is that the “public schools” should be really public; that they 
should be governed by representative authorities, administered in the public 
interest, and made accessible to all sections of the nation. 
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Tue LARGE HicH ScHOOL 


Mention has often been made in these pages of the typical depre- 
cation by both laymen and school workers of the large high school 
and the dearth of reliable proof that the school of huge enrolment is 
more or is less desirable than the school of smaller size. No new evi- 
dence on the problem is at hand, but School and Society in a recent 
issue publishes an article by Wallace A. Manheimer, which discusses 
enlighteningly certain of the issues involved and, as implied by its 
title, “In Defense of the Large High School,” takes the unpopular 
standpoint that the large high school has advantages not possessed 
by the smaller school. The article is too long to be quoted in full, 
but we can at least suggest the nature of the content by abstract and 
quotation. The author is head of the department of health education 
of the Evander Childs High School in New York City, which he re- 
ports as containing 3,941 seats, not including those in the lunchroom 
and the auditorium, but which houses, exclusive of annexes, 9,275 
pupils. Early in his discussion the author warns against confusing 
the large high school with the crowded high school. We assume that 
the large high school advocated should not be so crowded as is the 
high school in which he works. 

It is Manheimer’s contention that the essence of the need for 
large high schools is the necessity for differentiated curriculums in a 
democratized secondary education. To his mind, the small high 
school requires a homogeneous group of pupils pursuing a definite 
curriculum. Our two excerpts are a section called “‘Functional Defi- 
nition of the Correct Size of a High School” and the “Summary.” 


FUNCTIONAL DEFINITION OF THE CORRECT SIZE OF A HicH ScHOOL 


It is obvious that the effective organization of curricula should be the primary 
concern of educational administration. The use of the term “large’’ high school 
should be abandoned in favor of a functional definition of the size of a school. 
With some trepidation, the writer would like to attempt the definition of the 
correct size of the secondary school. To state it in arbitrary figures would, of 
course, be practically impossible. To state, for example, that a school of 3,000 
should be in the upper limit, and that such a school would be better than one of 
10,000 pupils, is merely to assume an arbitrary attitude, based upon prejudice 
rather than upon valid criteria. Failure to know 3,000 pupils is approximately 
identical with failure to know 10,000. While the staff of the small school would 
be easier to know than that of the larger school, this difficulty can be in part 
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obviated. After all, staffs do stay on for years. If the school is organized and 
operated in large departments, it would not be difficult for the principal to get 
to know the staff, when meeting them in smaller groups. This again is a problem 
of organization and of administration. The principal and the heads of the large 
departments could, in the course of time, become intimately acquainted with 
the various groups of teachers, as soon as the latter are isolated into the separate 
curricula. The size of the school should be, therefore, this writer submits, that 
smallest number of pupils which will enable the principal to segregate a suffi- 
ciently large-sized group into the various perpendicular curricula, so that the 
pupils in each curriculum can be stratified on an ability basis. This functional 
definition of the correct size of a high school undoubtedly compels its being 


A confusion exists in the minds of the public, and for that matter, even in 
those of many of our administrators, to the effect that the educational work 
which takes place in the classroom is very different in a school of 3,000 pupils 
from that in a school of 10,000. Since schools are composed of a multiple of 
units, the teacher of each unit instructs the same number of pupils, whether the 
school has an enrolment of 3,000 or of 10,000 pupils. The increase in the size of 
the school does not affect the classroom work, except insofar as the principal’s 
leadership and its resulting influence upon classroom teaching may be attenu- 
ated by lack of personal contact with the staff. As the schools are organized at 
present, what happens in one classroom is really quite independent of, and un- 
related to, what happens in another, and this is true whether the high school is 
large or small. To interrelate the material submitted to our pupils constitutes 
a far more significant objective of administration than to reduce the size of the 
school. Indeed, the large size of the school is the very factor that will allow of 
the differentiation of curricula and, ultimately, of the fusion of the material 
contained in each. Effectiveness in leadership is largely a matter of approach, 
largely a matter of the segregation of the faculty in a manner not very dissimilar 
from that desired for pupils. We wish large assemblies of pupils for certain 
educational objectives, but we divide them into small classes—as small as we 
can—for effective education. We want large faculty conferences for certain ob- 
jectives, but for others we can very well deai with the faculty in groups according 
to their specific functions in the school 


SUMMARY 

This paper attempts to defend the thesis that the small general high school 
with a heterogeneous school population, is doomed to ineffectiveness; that the 
large cosmopolitan high school, ordinarily condemned, holds the promise of the 
creation of an educational environment where the most effective teaching and 
learning can be accomplished; that a small high school must be composed of a 
differentiated curriculum and a homogeneous group of pupils; that the unique 
function of the large high schools is the creation of differentiated and correlated 
curricula; that these specialized curricula do not need to be narrow or vocational- 
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ized schools within schools, although frequently they will offer prevocational 
courses; that the traditional academic courses will be one, and only one, of the 
special curricula; that the specialized curricula, each within its own area, will 
encourage a partial fusion of subject-matter material, which will tend to reduce, 
if not eliminate, the existing extreme compartmentalization; that specialized 
curricula make more nearly possible the functional approach to teaching and 
learning, which tends to approximate an activity program for secondary educa- 
tion; that the erecting of specialized curricula is in no way incompatible with 
education for social integration and for general culture. 


NEws oF HicH-ScHOOL ENROLMENTS 
National figures on public high school enrolments during 1935-36 
are now available. The evidence, as reported in the November 
School Life by Emery M. Foster, chief of the Statistical Division of 


INCREASE FROM PREVIOUS 


Scuoot YEAR ENDING Data 


Per Cent 


4,399,422 
5,140,021 
5,669,156 
5,974,537 
6,135,252 


the United States Office of Education, shows a total (in the last four 
years of the system) for the year of 5,974,537. With enrolments in 
private schools, not yet at hand, the total in schools at this level 
would be well above six millions. We reproduce one of the tables 
accompanying the report, which indicates the enrolment at two- 
year intervals beginning in 1920 and the numerical and percentage 
increases during each biennium up to and including 1936. The table 
includes also an estimate for 1938, but the estimate is nothing more 
than a projection on the basis of percentage increments from pre- 
ceding two-year intervals. The increases shown in the table over 
the whole period since 1920 emphasize again the fact of astonishing 
growth, which represents almost a trebling of enrolments in sixteen 
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years, and call to mind once more the complicated problems that 
have been and are being faced by school authorities and communi- 
ties in the endeavor to provide suitable housing and programs for the 
new millions. 

In explaining the fluctuations in the percentage increments from 
biennium to biennium, Foster says, “The biennial increases from 
1920 to 1938 (estimated) in the .... table show the slowing-up of 
the increase during the period of prosperity, the sudden acceleration 
of the increase as the depression closed the doors of industry to the 
high-school groups, and the gradual slowing-up again as higher 
proportions of the persons of high-school age are enrolled in high 
school.” 

The report adds a table indicating the distribution of high schools 
in 1934 by numbers of pupils enrolled and comments briefly on the 
proportion of schools of small enrolments. Inspection of the distribu- 
tion finds 47 per cent—almost half—of the schools with enrolments 
under a hundred pupils. The school of median size is in the group 
enrolling from 100 to 125 pupils. It is clear that the typical high 
school in this country is still the small school. The tabulation finds 
exactly 1 per cent of the schools with 2,500 and more pupils—a 
datum of some interest in connection with the discussion of the large 
high school in our foregoing item. 


ScHOOL PUBLICITY DE LUXE 


For many years students of school publicity have been advocating 
abandonment of the old-time, formal, statistical report of the super- 
intendent to his board for the sake of a type of document in which 
laymen will be interested and which they can understand. It appears 
that the urging has not been in vain. A number of school systems 
have in recent years issued elaborate and generously illustrated publi- 
cations descriptive of the work of the schools and their needs. Two 
examples may be mentioned. All the Children is the name given to 
the annual reports for 1934-35 and 1935-36 of the superintendent of 
schools in New York City. The report of the superintendent in Chi- 
cago for 1936-37 is of a similar character. 

The immediate impulse to mention publications of this type is 
provided by examination of a copy of Your Children and Their 
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Schools, which is subtitled ‘‘An Informal Report to the Patrons of 
the Los Angeles City Schools.” The report is printed on coated 
paper, is 11 by 14 inches in size, and extends through 160 pages. A 
full half of the space is used for reproductions of admirable photo- 
graphs of school activities and structures, the remaining space being 
used for textual descriptions of organization, problems, and prac- 
tices. The best “shot” in the report, labeled “Long Horns,” shows 
two attractive little boys holding trombones in position for playing 
with long slides fully extended. 

Although reports of the type give rise to the suspicion that they 
are a bit over elegant and costly, the frequent and increasing use 
made of them is a hint that they are worth the effort and outlay. 


THE ILLEGALITY OF FEES AND DEPOSITS IN CALIFORNIA 


Charges of various kinds, not strictly charges for tuition, are often 
made in public high schools and junior colleges. One may judge from 
a legal interpretation reported in California Schools, organ of the 
California State Department of Education, that the practice is being 
followed in certain secondary schools in that commonwealth. The 
interpretation is by Aubrey A. Douglass, chief of the Division of 


Secondary Education, at present on leave to serve as director of 
graduate studies in the Department of Education in the Claremont 
Colleges. We quote Douglass’ “Conclusion,” which presents the sit- 
uation and legal interpretation in summary form. 


In conclusion, it may be said that the State Department of Education finds 
no legal authority for any of the fees and deposits required of secondary-school 
students excepting those specifically authorized by the School Code; namely, 
tuition charge not to exceed $6 per pupil per term which may be made of adults 
in certain types of special classes; a charge for textbooks furnished to adults, 
such charge not to exceed the cost of the textbooks furnished; and a nonresident 
tuition charge for students enrolled in district junior colleges if such students are 
not residents of the state of California and have not resided in California for one 
year. With respect to fees and deposits other than these not only is specific 
authorization for their levy lacking, but the rules and regulations of the State 
Board of Education and the provisions of the School Code must be construed as 
specifically prohibiting their levy. 

So far as information is available in this department, the number of junior, 
senior, and four-year high schools levying illegal fees and deposits probably is 
not great and the amount of such fees and deposits levied therein may not be 
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exorbitant. However, even in such schools the practice of requiring fees and de- 
posits in connection with the physical-education program, in which all students 
must participate by mandate of state law, is entirely too widespread. Moreover, 
the charge of any fee or deposit in the public schools must be frowned upon not 
only as a violation of the principles of free public education, but as an inequity to 
students which cannot be justified on any grounds. 

The situation in the junior colleges is considerably more serious than that 
which obtains in the high schools, if the lists of fees and other student charges 
included in published catalogues are to be considered as indicating the extent of 
the practice of charging such fees and the almost unbelievable amounts charged 
to students for enrolment in presumably free public schools. 


TRENDS OF ENROLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS 


From time to time we have quoted and commented on reports of 
enrolments in certain subject groups in high schools of the nation 
made available in School Life by Carl A. Jessen, of the United States 
Office of Education. Latest of the articles deals with enrolments in 
home economics, industrial subjects, and agriculture in 1928 and 
1934. The article is prefaced by a paragraph which states that the 
Office of Education gathered no national data on registrations in 
these subjects before 1910. In that year 4.7 per cent of the pupils in 
the high schools were studying agriculture and 3.8 per cent were 
studying home economics. The article is accompanied by a table, 
prepared by Lester B. Herlihy of the Statistical Division, too 
cumbersome to reproduce here. Fortunately the status and the 
trends are made apparent in Jessen’s interpretation, from which we 
quote. 

It will be observed that the largest number of registrations are in the general 
courses listed as general home economics, industrial arts, and general agriculture. 
The number of schools offering the more specialized courses and the number of 
pupils taking them are both relatively low. Among the subjects which have 
made important gains during the six years are animal husbandry, horticulture, 
foods (including nutrition and dietetics), interior decorating, auto mechanics, 
electrical work, printing, and aeronautics. Millinery and sheet metal and metal 
arts have lost in gross number of registrants and have suffered an even greater 
loss in relative position between 1928 and 1934. 

It has been mentioned that the table contains data for only those subjects 
which were reported for both 1928 and 1934. If one adds to the data in the table 
registrations for the 21 omitted subjects, one secures totals of 751,807 registrants 
in home economics, 630,124 in industrial subjects, and 159,752 in agriculture as 
of 1934, a total of more than one and a half million pupils pursuing vocational 
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subjects exclusive of commercial work. It needs to be borne in mind that these , 
figures are for regularly enrolled day-school pupils in the last four high-school . 
years; vocational classes in night schools and in part-time schools, and all ele- 
mentary as well as most of the junior high school enrolments are omitted. In a 
few cases pupils are registered in two fields, but it appears fairly safe to say that 
one of every three pupils is taking work in agriculture, home economics, or shop 
subjects. If commercial work is included, the percentage is considerably in- 
creased, but the likelihood of duplication in registrations is also materially in- 
creased. 

Of the three subject fields, industrial work shows the greatest increase since 
1928; in 1934 one in every seven pupils was taking some industrial subject, a 
rise from one in every eight in 1928. Relative to the increase in total enrolments 
of the schools reporting, home economics and agriculture showed neither impor- 
tant gains nor significant losses 

Agriculture, commercial work, home economics, and shop courses have found 
their way into the curriculums of American high schools principally within the 
last three decades. They had a rapid rise during the first half of this period and 
as a group are still gaining consistently but with less rapidity than attended their 
early growth. Their momentum issues from two sources, namely, their occupa- 
tional significance in preparing for future employment and their contribution to 
objectives of home membership, worthy use of leisure time, and improved citi- 
zenship. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND APPRAISAL OF WORK- 
BOOKS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


R. M. TRYON 
University of Chicago 


INTRODUCTORY 


During the past ten years there have appeared in this country no 
less than two hundred volumes of instructional aids in the social 
sciences which have circulated under such titles as notebooks, work- 
books, study guides, work guides, workbook-outlines, guidebooks, 
problems, directive-study sheets, work-outlines, directed studies, 
directed-study guides, unit exercises, exercise manuals, laboratory 
manuals, guide sheets, activity books, study helps, work-test man- 
uals, progress books, and activity outlines. By 1930 a little order 
had begun to emerge out of this chaos of titles. After that date the 
word ‘“‘workbook”’ was used in about two-thirds of them. However, 
in spite of the multiplicity of titles under which these instructional 
aids circulated during the late 1920’s, the fundamental purpose back 
of them was essentially the same, namely, to place in the hands of 
pupils in social-science classes material that would enable them to 
attain maximum use of their time when not engaged in the routine 
of reciting to the teacher. 

After 1924 the number of single volumes of workbooks in all the 
social sciences, except geography, that appeared was no less than 
four in 1925, eight in 1926, eight in 1927, nine in 1928, nineteen in 
1929, twenty-eight in 1930, twenty in 1931, twenty in 1932, fifteen 
in 1933, eleven in 1934, eight in 1935, eight in 1936, and three during 
the first four months of 1937. It will be observed from these ap- 
proximations, which are in no year too high, that the peak in number 
of new publications a year was reached in 1930 and that since then 
there has been a general decline, no more having been published in 
1936 than in 1927. From these data it seems safe to conclude that 
the contagion is now under control and that the malady will soon 
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disappear; for, unless a workbook is up to date, its value is tremen- 
dously diminished. Educational jargon changes rapidly, and, to in- 
corporate these changes, workbook-makers must be on the job 
almost day by day, as well as year by year. 

In connection with the number of individual volumes of work- 
books that have appeared from year to year during the past dozen 
years, it is apropos to ask the question: For what subjects and for 
what grades have workbooks been prepared? A distribution of 161 
volumes shows that three were intended for the primary grades, 
twenty-nine for the intermediate grades, fifty-six for the junior high 
school, and seventy-three for the senior high school. With respect to 
the subjects for which workbooks have been constructed, United 
States history is far in the lead. Of the 161 books under review, 
sixty-five are for this subject—thirty at the junior high school level 
and thirty-five at the senior level. The numbers of workbooks devot- 
ed to civics (including advanced, community, and vocational) and 
social science are about equal, approximately twenty-four to the 
former and twenty to the latter. Other subjects in which there seems 
to be an ample present-day supply of workbooks are world-history 
(at least eleven), modern European history (nine), and early Euro- 
pean history (eleven). Subjects for which workbooks now are pro- 
vided with five or fewer volumes each are economics, sociology, 
problems of American democracy, state history, English history, 
conduct problems, and citizenship training. Inasmuch as United 
States history is almost universally required in Grade VII or VIII 
and in Grade XI or XII and as the number of workbooks is the larg- 
est for this field, it seems clear that publishers have been aiming at 
the target which, because of its size and nearness, could be hit most 
easily. The success of a particular workbook, however, has not in 
the past entirely depended on the mere size of the possible market. 
Competition, especially since 1929, has been an obstacle that all 
newcomers have had to meet. Competition was not severe in 1926, 
when it was possible for a company to sell a half-million copies of 
workbooks in United States history intended for Grades VII and 
VIII. However, as competition developed year by year, the sales 
of this work became less and less and finally vanished almost com- 
pletely. 
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When contemplation is given to the number of workbooks in the 
social sciences now on the market and to the subjects to which they 
are devoted, queries concerning the ancestors of these aids are likely 
to arise. To satisfy the inquiring mind with respect to these ances- 
tors, it will be necessary to examine two types of aids that existed in 
abundance when workbooks in the social sciences arrived. 


THE ANCESTORS OF THE WORKBOOK IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Two types of instructional aids in the social sciences might almost 
be said to have co-existed during the first twenty-five years of the 
present century. These were outlines and outline-map books. On 
close examination it seems pretty clear that the workbook movement 
which developed after 1924 was a merging of the outline and the out- 
line-map-book movements. The facts to substantiate this general- 
ization are presented in the paragraphs that follow. 

The outline era of instructional aids in the social sciences.—The 
outline era of instructional aids in the social sciences below the 
college level began in the middle 1890’s and ended about the middle 
of the 1920’s. Before 1900 a few outlines for pupils’ use had ap- 
peared. Two examples of these are Reference Manual and Outlines in 
United States History by Eli G. Foster,’ and A Topical Ouiline of 
English History by Frederick J. Allen,? both copyrighted in 1895. 
Foster’s volume seems to have been a successful venture, the fourth 
revised and enlarged edition having been published in 1910. The ex- 
planation of this success is probably found in the character of 
Foster’s outlines. Instead of merely supplying the pupils with a skel- 
eton or guidance outline, this volume placed in their hands a sen- 
tence or information outline, thus making it possible for them to 
secure a considerable body of information from the volume. Besides 
the information outline, Foster’s volume included nine important 
maps and several useful tables. On the whole the emphasis in his 
volume was more on the “manual” than on the “outline” feature 
even though both these terms were included in its title. 

During the first decade of the present century outlines similar to 
Foster’s and Allen’s appeared with considerable frequency, some of 


* Topeka, Kansas: Crane & Co. 2 Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
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which passed through eight or more editions.' In going through 
those devoted to United States history, one is impressed with the 
authors’ high regard for chronology, especially since 1789. It was 
their general practice to outline the development of each colony in 
strict chronological order and to treat our history after 1789 by 
presidential administrations, arranging the events in each chrono- 
logically. In addition to the chronological outlines, these volumes in- 
cluded material very similar in nature to much that is now found in 
workbooks. For example, one of them contained 777 questions with 
an answer for each, a somewhat common type of material in present- 
day workbooks. Another of these volumes left spaces in the outline 
to be filled in by the pupil, a common practice in current workbooks. 
Review exercises involving persons and places, suggested topics for 
written work, map exercises, and questions based on the outline also 
appeared in one or more of these volumes. Thus it may be stated 
that by 1910 many of the ideas now found in workbooks in the social 
sciences had appeared in the instructional aids published previous 
to that date. 

What might be termed the actual vestibule of the workbook era 
was a series of outline studies copyrighted between 1895 and 1915. 
There were six volumes in this series, two being revisions of former 
publications.? Four fields of history were covered in the volumes, 
namely, United States, English, Roman, and Greek, with some at- 
tention to Oriental. The fact that one of these volumes was copy- 
righted as early as 1895 is somewhat significant when considered in 


ta) O. H. Marsh, Aids in United States History—Outlines, Questions, and Sugges- 
tions. Chicago: A. Flanagan Co., rgor. 
b) Elmer S. Landes, Outlines in United States History. Dansville, New York: 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 1905. 
c) Maud E. Kingsley, Outline of United States History. Boston: Palmer Co., 1906. 
d) J.O. Hall, An Outline of United States History. Chicago: A. Flanagan Co., 1908. 
2a) Francis H. White, Pupils’ Outline Studies in the History of the United States. 
Chicago: American Book Co., 1895. 
b) Edna M. McKinley, Pupil’s Notebook and Study Outline in Roman History. 
Chicago: American Book Co., 1909 (revised in 1916). 
c) L. B. Lewis, Study Outline—Oriental and Greek Peoples. Chicago: American 
Book Co., 1909 (revised in 1915). 
d) Francis A. Smith, Pupil’s Notebook and Study Outline in English History. 
Chicago: American Book Co., 1912. 
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the light of subsequent developments in aids of its type. The general 
pattern used in this early work was strictly followed in all subsequent 
volumes of the series. Furthermore, this pattern, with astonishingly 
few exceptions, is followed in many of the workbooks that have ap- 
peared since 1924. Inasmuch as all the original volumes in the series 
under review had appeared by 1912 and as the pattern followed in 
the series was set up as early as 1895, it would seem that the work- 
book movement in the social sciences which began in 1924 and at- 
tained the flood stage in 1930 was reactionary rather than progres- 
sive. By adding a few tests; introducing a little more variation in 
the filling-in exercises; placing the word “unit” before the titles of 
the outlines; introducing a few meaningless terms, such as “‘con- 
tract,’ “problem,” and “project”; and changing the title from 
“Pupil’s Notebook and Study Outline” to “Pupil’s Workbook” or 
“Pupil’s Directed Study Guide”’ or “Pupil’s Guidebook,”’ any one of 
this series of aids that originated more than forty years ago could be 
made to appear almost ultra-modern. 

The outline-map-book movement.—The foregoing is but half of the 
story of the background of present-day workbooks, directed study 
guides, work sheets, and guidebooks in the social sciences. The other 
half of the story is concerned with aids that chiefly involve map- 
making. As early as 1904 books for pupils’ use began to appear 
which contained from forty to fifty outline maps to be filled in. 
Each map was accompanied by specific instructions pertaining to 
the colors to use, cities to locate, countries to name, and routes to 
trace. Each pupil was expected to own one of these books and to do 
the suggested exercises. The second part of this expectation was 
more difficult than the first because of the fact that to do is not so 
easy as to know what were good to do. The makers of the outline- 
map books asked for the locating of many places which even the 
teacher could not find on any map at his disposal. To save the teach- 
er from the embarrassment of having to confess his ignorance as 
many as fifty or more times a year, one company published “ponies” 
for the outline maps in certain fields. These “ponies” were a tre- 
mendous comfort to a teacher whose pupils were using the outline- 
map books published by this company, for the teacher no longer had 
to say, “I don’t know.” The “pony,” it should be said, was a teach- 
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er’s volume that contained duplicates, completely filled in, of all 
the maps in the pupils’ volume. 

To say that the map-exercise books became popular with certain 
publishing companies soon after 1904 is putting the matter mildly. 
The facts in the case are that the number of volumes of instructional 
aids based primarily on the physical and place aspects of history 
probably passed the one-hundred mark before the movement began 
to die out. It should be said, however, that to ask parents to pay 
hard-earned money for chiefly blank paper bound in a volume cum- 
bersome to manage except under the most favorable conditions was 
finally recognized as a somewhat embarrassing request. In order to 
give school patrons more for their money, some publishers soon after 
1910 began to place in their outline-map books skeleton outlines of 
the field covered by the maps, brief explanations of the blank maps, 
and a so-called “syllabus” which included references, dates, minor 
and major biographies to be written by the pupils, terms to be de- 
fined, and subjects for themes—all in addition to the assignments 
based on the maps. This syllabus idea became so important to one 
company that the title of a series of volumes was changed from 
“Practical Map Exercises” to ‘Practical Map Exercises and Sylla- 
bus.” The latter title was subsequently changed by this company 
to ‘Map Exercises, Syllabus, and Notebook” and finally, without 
changing the general character of the map material but with the 
addition of some illustrations, tests, and a guidance outline of the 
field, the general expression ‘History Workbooks” was substituted 
for the title previously used. Thus, this series of aids is an example 
of the evolution, in name at least, of the workbook from the outline- 
map book. 


THE WORKBOOK MOVEMENT PROPER IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

The beginning of the movement.—It has been suggested in the fore- 
going section that the workbook movement in the social sciences in 
the course of its development merged the outline and the outline- 
map movements. Just when this merging actually began is difficult 
to say. The first workbooks appeared in 1925, although they were 
not so named. Two of them were entitled American History Note 
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Book* and two Notebook for American History In both these cases, 
there were two volumes, each devoted to the same field. My Work- 
book in Early American History,3 published in 1926, is probably the 
first example in the social sciences of a work containing the word 
“workbook”’ in its title. Eight similar books were published in the 
same year, none of which used “‘workbook” in its title. As the move- 
ment gained momentum, more and more volumes appeared with 
the word “workbook” in their titles or subtitles. For example, in 
1930 at least two dozen volumes appeared that had the word ‘“‘work- 
book” in their titles or subtitles, and but four that did not. A volume 
that was first published in 1927 under the title Laboratory Manual in 
American History‘ was republished in a much revised form in 1936 
as Workbook-Outline of United States History.s 

Accounting for the sudden rise and rapid development of the work- 
book movement in the social sciences.—Adequately to account for the 
sudden rise and rapid development in the social sciences of the work- 
book movement would require more space than is available here. 
Space will be utilized for a brief treatment of but three movements, 
namely, the supervised-study movement, the individualization of 
instruction movement, and the movement to abolish the traditional 
recitation in the social sciences. Of these three, the supervised-study 
movement has probably been the most effective in initiating and 
forwarding the workbook movement. After more or less floundering 
for fifteen years after its origin some twenty-five years ago, teachers 
of the social sciences took hold of the supervised-study movement in 
their field and began to shift the previous emphasis on rules for study 
and the administrative aspect of the movement to its more practical 
phases, such as material to be placed in the hands of pupils which 


t Leslie V. Spriggs, American History Note Book. Chicago: Hall & McCreary Co., 
1925. 

2S. D. Moss, Oxford Notebook for American History. New York: Oxford Book Co., 
1925. 

3 Olive Bucks and Grace McNealy, My Workbook in Early American History. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Harter School Supply Co., 1926. 

4 Howard E. Wilson, Laboratory Manual in American History. Chicago: American 
Book Co., 1927. 

5 Howard E. Wilson, Workbook-Outline of United States History. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1936. 
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should be set up in a way to assure the establishment of desirable 
study habits. At first this material had only a local existence; later, 
however, it was commercialized under such titles as “study guides” 
and “‘directive-study sheets.’ In due time these aids became more 
and more elaborate and comprehensive. The term “workbook” was 
finally accepted as the most fitting name for them. That history 
teachers accepted them is evidenced by the fact that in 1931 the 
number of schools, out of a total of 245, using workbooks in history 
was 103, history being surpassed by but one other subject, arithme- 
tic." 

Both the individualizing of instruction and the passing of the 
traditional recitation in the social sciences necessitated a type of 
instructional aid that workbooks eventually supplied. When teach- 
ers of the social sciences were requested to organize their subjects in 
terms of units of understanding, as they increasingly were after 1921, 
and to adopt a method of procedure involving a large amount of 
directed study, they were faced with the job of preparing material 
to be used by their pupils during the many study periods that the 
system of instruction demanded. After this material had been pro- 
duced and used successfully for a year or two, it was accepted for 
publication and placed on the market under the caption “workbook” 
in this and that. The individualization of instruction accelerated the 
workbook movement in about the same ways as the passing of the 
traditional recitation did. There was no place for group teaching 
and reciting in the individual system. To be successful, it required 
a type of instructional aid which some workbooks purported to be, 
namely, self-instructive, self-diagnostic, and self-checking. So it 
may be said that the workbook movement was accelerated in pro- 
portion to the extent that the material it contained was accepted by 
the proponents of the system of individualized instruction. 

What the movement has attempted to accomplish.—The authors of 
workbooks in the social sciences have spoken in no uncertain terms 
of what they think their volumes will accomplish. In perusing the 
preliminary material in the majority of available workbooks in the 
social sciences, the reader will meet the following objectives which 


tT. V. Goodrich, “Is the Workbook a Necessity or a Luxury?” School Executives 
Magazine, L (April, 1931), 359-61, 396. 
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these volumes are expected to attain: stimulate pupils to self-activi- 
ty, teach pupils to study effectively, give pupils something to do 
other than reading and reciting, give pupils close contact with reali- 
ty, provide definite and worth-while enterprises that will enable 
pupils effectively to utilize the material lying about them, tell pupils 
where to find material for study, assist pupils in getting hold of the 
essential facts of the subject, supply teachers with devices to check 
the progress made by pupils, relieve teachers of the burdens of as- 
signment-making, present various devices for the fixation of knowl- 
edge and for the testing of achievement, provide references of such 
a character that avenues of approach to interesting illustrative ma- 
terial may be available, furnish material for additional inquiry by 
pupils of varying grades of ability, and aid pupils in the organization 
and the interpretation of the significant facts of the subjects. The 
extent to which the workbooks in the social sciences have attained 
these high-sounding objectives has never been determined; neither 
has the quality of the material which they contain ever been objec- 
tively evaluated except in a very limited degree. At the present time 
sources other than objective ones will have to be chiefly relied on to 
appraise the workbook movement. Some of these are considered be- 
low. 

Appraisals of the workbook movement in general and in the social 
sciences—The workbook idea has been accepted with great acclaim 
by most of the individuals who have composed essays on workbooks 
in general. In reading practically all these published essays, one 
finds little evidence that the writers are familiar with the situation 
in the social sciences. They seem to have in mind such subjects as 
reading and arithmetic. Now, it is entirely conceivable that a work- 
book could be of tremendous value in teaching arithmetic and at the 
same time be a detriment in teaching the social sciences. For this 
reason appraisals of the workbook idea in general are of little value 
when applied to the social sciences. 

When the opinions of a limited number of teachers, superintend- 
ents, and professors of education on the workbook idea are assem- 
bled by means of a questionnaire, they too are in harmony with 
the writers of essays on the subject. For example, in a study pub- 
lished in 1934, 60 per cent of these individuals justified the workbook 
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on the basis of its provision for the acquisition of habits and skills, 
58 per cent on the basis of economy of time, 54 per cent on indi- 
vidualization of instruction, 53 per cent on providing a more efficient 
teaching organization, 40 per cent on building a specific vocabulary, 
32 per cent on simplifying assignments, and 31 per cent on the basis 
of the practice material provided.* Another study which pooled the 
appraisals of 232 users of workbooks in a number of subjects secured 
the following results: eight of this number felt that the workbook is 
absolutely essential to an efficient program; sixty-seven thought that 
it is very useful and that pupils are handicapped without it; 127 said 
that it is useful in the main but not a necessity inasmuch as pupils 
are not greatly handicapped without it; twenty-nine claimed that it 
has limited usefulness and that work planned by the teacher is pref- 
erable; and one said that it is educationally unsound and worse than 
useless.” 

When about fifty teachers of the social sciences (members of the 
author’s classes) were asked to appraise workbooks in their fields, 
unanimity of opinion was not present. The majority in the group 
reacted unfavorably to workbooks. The chief reasons given for their 
reactions were the failure of workbooks to rise above formal busy- 
work; their narrow, limited, fixed, and stereotyped character; their 
failure to meet the needs of individual classes; the job-to-be-done 
attitude which they foster; their tendency to reduce teaching to mere 
routine, to encourage copying, to deprive pupils of opportunities for 
independent thinking, and to act as a substitute for teacher plan- 
ning. Those of the group favorable to the use of workbooks in their 
fields felt that such aids enrich content, save time, assure better re- 
sults among unprepared teachers, furnish pupils with an abundance 
of worth-while exercises, and direct the attention of pupils to 
specific items of knowledge, useful techniques, and important ap- 
preciations. 

All the foregoing appraisals of workbooks in general and in the 
social sciences in particular are based on mere opinion. The informa- 
tion on which the several opinions is based is not revealed in the re- 


t Ellen E. Harrington and Dorothy E. Lippert, ‘The Workbook,” Pennsylvania 
School Journal, LXXXII (March, 1934), 359-62. 
2 T. V. Goodrich, op. cit. 
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ports. There is a saying to the effect that one’s opinion is no better 
than one’s information. If this saying is accepted as a true state- 
ment, it will be necessary to assemble some objective data before 
workbooks in the social sciences can be adequately appraised. At 
the present time exceedingly limited amounts of such data are avail- 
able. Even though limited in amount, it seems worth while to call 
attention here to the information that is available. 

To the writer’s knowledge, but two controlled experiments in- 
volving workbooks in the social sciences have been reported. One of 
these was conducted in Grade VII of a large junior high school’ and 
the other in Grades XI and XII of a senior high school,” the latter in 
civics and the former in conduct problems. Both these experiments 
were organized and conducted according to recognized technique in 
classroom experimentation, the experimental group in each study 
systematically using a workbook and the control group being de- 
prived of its use. The conclusions from these experiments do not 
justify the expense involved in placing workbooks in the hands of 
pupils. In the report on the experiment in civics the statement is 
made that the workbook had no statistically significant effects on 
the achievements of the group using it. While the results of these 


two experiments are too meager to be significant, they deserve more 
serious consideration than a batch of mere “‘hunches’”’ of uninformed 
advocates. 


A GENERAL ANALYSIS OF EXISTING WORKBOOKS 
IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

In an analysis of 161 of the workbooks now available to teachers 
of the social sciences, an attempt was made to answer three ques- 
tions: (1) Into what general classifications do they fall? (2) What 
plans of general organization are used? (3) What is the general na- 
ture of their contents? The answers that the analysis revealed fol- 
low. 

Into what general classifications do existing workbooks fall?—On 
going through existing workbooks in the social sciences, especially 

t Elmer W. Cressman, ‘‘Workbook versus Oral Instruction,’ Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, VII (December, 1933), 250-53. 


2 Clayton L. Nelson, ‘The Effectiveness of a Specific Workbook in Learning Ameri- 
can Government.’”’? Unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Iowa, 1932. 
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those for the grades above the sixth, one notes, even without strict 
scrutiny, six general classes on three bases of classification. On the 
basis of the limits of the contents, workbooks are specific or general, 
the specific type limiting content largely to one textbook and the 
general type drawing content from a number of sources. On the 
basis of the arrangement of the content, workbooks are manuals 
or workbooks proper. Another way to state this classification is 
on the basis of the use made of filling-in exercises, the manuals 
having no such exercises and the workbooks proper containing them 
in great abundance. On the basis of use, workbooks fall into two 
general classes, namely, those intended primarily for diagnostic, 
test, or check-up purposes and those that place the main emphasis 
on guiding study. The practice or drill type of workbook so prev- 
alent in some other fields is practically nonexistent in the social 
sciences. Among the 161 volumes under consideration here, there 
are of course a few that defy classification and also some that in the 
main belong in a certain classification even though they do feature a 
few aspects of another classification. On the whole, however, the 
foregoing classifications seem valid for most of the workbooks now 
available in the social sciences. 

What plans of general organization are utilized in workbooks in the 
social sciences?—Workbook-makers in general have the habit of 
using many names for the same thing. In naming the largest aspects 
of the subject to which their books are devoted, many of them use 
the word “units.” In fact, more present-day workbooks are organ- 
ized in terms of so-called “units” than in terms of any other cate- 
gory. Those who do not organize the subject matter of their books 
in terms of units organize it in terms of parts, divisions, unit prob- 
lems, problems, topics, chapters, periods, contracts, exercises, blocks, 
epochs, or sections. A few refrain from applying any name to the 
largest aspects of their fields. In the order of frequency of use of the 
foregoing categories, the unit stands first, being used almost four 
times as frequently as any other. In descending order, the other 
categories line up as follows: part, chapter, problem, section, divi- 
sion, unit problem, topic, period, contract, block, epoch, and exer- 
cise. 

On examining the names given to the largest aspects of the unit, 
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part, problem, chapter, etc., one finds almost the same categories 
that are used in naming the largest aspects of the subject. For 
example, units are organized in terms of problems, topics, chapters, 
elements, projects, or parts; parts or divisions in terms of units, 
problems, projects, topics, or contracts; and divisions in terms of 
parts, exercises, chapters, topics, units, or problems. In one book 
the order, beginning with the largest division of the field, is part, 
unit, problem, project; in each part there are two or more units, in 
each unit two or more problems, and in each problem two or more 
projects. In the matter of both general and specific organization, each 
workbook-maker seems to be striving for individuality. However, 
in spite of the present diversity in these aspects of workbooks, at- 
tention should be called to the fact that during the past five years 
more and more authors have adopted the unit organization. 

What is the general nature of the content of workbooks in the social 
sciences?—Workbooks of the manual type and of the workbook- 
proper type are much alike in content except in one respect: the 
former have no filling-in exercises and the latter feature this kind of 
exercise conspicuously. Inasmuch as there are many more volumes 
of the workbook-proper type than of the manual type, one has the 
impression, after examining the contents of 161 volumes, that 
pupils, in order to do what workbooks demand, will have to spend a 
tremendous amount of time on the uninspiring job of filling blanks. 
While workbooks by the fifties are full of filling-in exercises, there are 
other types of content that deserve mention, such as tests of various 
kinds, outline maps to be filled in, general and special references, 
pictures, outlines, aims of the unit or problem, charts and graphs, 
previews, lists of persons, lists of terms, problems, topics for investi- 
gation, dates to remember, projects, questions, study activities, 
summaries, reference maps, tables, topics of floor talks, cross-section 
paper, blank paper, and exploratory questions. The types of content 
most frequently found in workbooks are tests, references, outline 
maps, previews, outlines, and an assortment of filling-in exercises. 
In fact, if these types were removed from most workbooks, there 
would be little left in them. On the whole the content of the work- 
books of the manual type is more satisfactory than that of the work- 
book-proper type because it is more conducive to the establishment 
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of desirable study habits and much more challenging than the 
majority of the content of workbooks proper. 


A SUGGESTED SOLUTION OF THE WORKBOOK PROBLEM 
IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

The solution here proposed for the workbook problem in the 
social sciences is to let the movement commit suicide immediately 
rather than go through the throes of a slow and long-drawn-out 
extinction, which seems to await it. When administrators acknowl- 
edge that workbooks are for generally poor teachers, for teachers 
who do not possess abundant initiative, and for mere textbook- 
teachers, it would seem that few teachers would be willing to place 
themselves in these classes by joining those who teach the workbook 
way. Furthermore, when it may be truthfully said of most of the 
present workbooks in the social sciences that they reduce learning 
to a matter of doses; make children mechanical memorizers; reduce 
the teacher’s initiative, originality, and creativeness; contain too 
many trivial and unrelated facts; are overloaded with poorly graded 
exercises that are not cumulative in difficulty; and many other 
adverse statements, it seems high time to bid goodbye to a type of 
teaching aid which is inherently incapable of being brought into line 
with recognized good teaching in the social sciences. 

Should the workbooks in the social sciences pass (and there are 
some indications that they will), it is proper to ask: What will step 
in to do the work that they supposedly came to do? That is, what 
will meet the situation in the field of instruction which was brought 
about by the passing of the traditional recitation in the social 
sciences and the supervised-study and the individualized-instruction 
movements? To those who fear that this situation will not be satis- 
factorily met should the workbook supply be cut off, it may be said 
that the situation is now being met by thousands of teachers of the 
social sciences in all grades of instruction by means of instructional 
aids of their own construction. Sometimes these aids are captioned 
“guide sheets” and “‘work sheets” to distinguish them from work- 
books, inasmuch as the commercialized aids have made practically 
no use of these terms. The chief differences in the commercialized 
workbooks and the home-made aids in the form of guide sheets and 
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work sheets are that workbooks exist in more or less permanent 
form, while guide sheets and work sheets exist in a temporary form; 
and that workbooks are usually the creation of a teacher other than 
the one using them, while guide sheets and work sheets are usually 
made by the teacher in charge of the class. Other contrasting state- 
ments about these two types of pupil aids are: (1) Workbooks are 
likely to become conventional and stereotyped; guide sheets and 
work sheets change according to the exigency of circumstances. 
(2) Workbooks are made to fit a general and an unknown situation; 
guide sheets and work sheets are made to fit a particular and a 
known situation. (3) Workbooks are importations; guide sheets and 
work sheets are the products of the labor of the teacher of the class 
using them or by a member of the department in which they are 
used. Being thus authored, guide sheets and work sheets are not 
likely to have an oversupply of unusable material in the form of 
references, exercises, maps, and tests. In this one respect they are 
far superior to workbooks. 

When teachers of the social sciences assume the responsibility of 
making the guide sheets, the work sheets, and the tests requisite to 
good teaching and are furnished with the facilities for duplicating 
these in quantities to meet the needs of their classes, the teaching 
situation created by the educational events of the past few decades 
will be met much more effectively in the social sciences than work- 
books in this field can ever meet it. 
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SOURCES OF PUPILS’ INFORMATION 
ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


CLAUDE C. LAMMERS 
Waterville High School, Waterville, Minnesota 


This article deals with the relative im portance which pupils assign 
to three news mediums—the daily newspaper, the radio, and the 
weekly news magazine—as sources of information on current affairs. 


TABLE 1 


NEWS MEDIUMS REPORTED AVAILABLE IN HOMES OF 
132 HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


Pupits REPORTING 
MEDIUM 
News MepiIum 


Number Per Cent 


2 
Radio only 6 
Radio and newspaper 83 
Radio, newspaper, and news 

weekly 23 
Radio and news weekly I 
Newspaper only 12 
Newspaper and news weekly 4 
News weekly only I 


Total with radio 113 
Total with newspaper 122 
Total with news weekly 29 


In the years 1936 and 1937 the Current Affairs Test compiled by 
Alvin C. Eurich and E. C. Wilson and distributed by the news weekly 
Time was administered to pupils of the senior high school at Water- 
ville, Minnesota. After the pupils finished the tests, they were asked 
to indicate (1) what news mediums were available in their homes and 
(2) what news medium they believed had contributed most to their 
knowledge of the items covered in the test. 

Table 1 shows the combinations of news sources found in the 
homes of these high-school pupils, 132 in number. The daily news- 
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paper was found in 92 per cent of the homes, the radio in 86 per 
cent,’ and the news weekly in only 22 per cent. The typical home 
from which these pupils came had at least two news mediums, the 
usual combination being that of newspaper and radio, which was 
found in 63 per cent of the homes. The radio, the newspaper, and 
the news weekly were found together in the homes of 17 per cent of 
the pupils, while only 2 per cent indicated that their homes were 
without a single news medium. 


TABLE 2 


RATINGS GIVEN THREE NEWS MEDIUMS AS SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION BY 132 HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


Purits Purrts Grvinc Purits Grvinc 
Frst RatInc SEconD RATING Tarp RATING 


Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent 


81 61 31 10 8 
41 31 48 28 21 
10 8 21 04 71 


A recent article characterized the radio in the United States as 
‘hardly more than a musical instrument.’” The evidence in this 
study, however, points strongly to the conclusion that high-school 
pupils are gaining more information regarding current affairs from 
the radio than from either the newspaper or the news weekly. Ac- 
cording to Table 2, the radio was regarded as the most valuable 
news medium by 61 per cent of the pupils. In spite of the fact that 
a daily paper was to be found in 92 per cent of the homes, only 31 
per cent of the pupils considered this news medium of first impor- 
tance. The news weekly was apparently an infrequently used news 
medium, 71 per cent of the pupils rating it last and only 8 per cent 
rating it first. 

In order to find out whether the best-informed pupils favored a 

t According to the World Almanac, 1937 (p. 534), the number of radios in the United 
States on January 1, 1936, was equivalent to one radio for three out of every four 
families. 


2 “The Press and the Public,’’ New Republic, XC (March 17, 1937, Special Section), 
189. 
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TABLE 3 


RATINGS GIVEN THREE NEWS MEDIUMS AS SOURCES OF INFORMATION BY 
33 PUPILS IN HIGHEST FOURTH AND 33 PUPILS IN LOWEST FOURTH 
OF GROUP IN SCORES ON CURRENT AFFAIRS TEST 


Pupits GIvING Givinc Purtts Grvnc 
First RATING SEconD RATING Turrp RATING 
News AND 
Group oF PuPpiILs 
Number | Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Radio: 
Highest fourth.... 21 64 bo) 30 2 6 
Lowest fourth... . 21 64 9 27 3 9 
Newspaper: 
Highest fourth.... 9 27 13 39 II 33 
Lowest fourth. ... II 33 15 45 7 21 
News weekly: 
Highest fourth.... 4 9 10 30 20 61 
Lowest fourth. ... I 3 9 27 23 70 
TABLE 4 


COMPARISON OF NEWS MEDIUMS RATED FIRST AS SOURCES 
OF INFORMATION BY THE SAME PUPILS IN Two 
CONSECUTIVE YEARS* 


Pupits Givinc First 
Group OF PuPIts AND NEws 
Meprum RaTeD First 
Number Per Cent 
23 pupils giving first rating in 1936 
to radio: 
Daily newspaper............... 4 17 
News weekly. 2 9 
1o pupils giving first rating in 1936 
to daily newspaper: 
6 60 
Daily newspaper............... 4 40 
News weekly.................. ° ° 
4 pupils giving first rating in 1936 
to news weekly: 
Daily newspaper............... I 25 


_* This table is to be read as follows: Of the 23 pupils who rated radio as 
their most important news medium in 1936, 17 (74 per cent) rated radio first 
again in 1937, 4 (17 per cent) again rated the newspaper first, etc. 
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particular news medium, the ratings of those pupils whose scores on 
the Current Affairs Test placed them in the highest fourth were com- 
pared with the ratings of pupils in the lowest fourth. As is shown in 
Table 3, the ratings of the two groups were similar, although there 
was a slight indication that the better-informed pupils made rela- 
tively more use of the news weekly and relatively less use of the 
daily newspaper than did the pupils in the lowest fourth. 


TABLE 5 


EXTENT TO WHICH 44 MINNESOTA HIGH-SCHOOL 
GRADUATES USE THREE NEWS MEDIUMS 


GRADUATES REPORTING 
News MEprum AND EXTENT oF UsE 
Number Per Cent 

Radio (news broadcasts): 

18 41 

13 30 

Daily newspaper (for national news): 

16 36 

News weekly 


Thirty-seven pupils took the Current Affairs Test both years. 
The news mediums given first rating by these pupils in the two years 
are shown in Table 4. Forty per cent of these pupils were not con- 
sistent in their ratings for the two years, and 60 per cent made the 
same ratings. While the inconsistencies must be attributed in part 
to the unreliability of subjective ratings, it must be remembered also 
that in the space of one year some pupils would be very likely to 
change their habits of radio-listening or news-reading. It should be 
noted, furthermore, that pupils who named the radio as the most 
important news medium were the most consistent in their ratings. 
The results of this investigation tend to support the conclusions 
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reached in a somewhat similar investigation carried out by the 
writer at Grand Marais, Minnesota, in 1935. There a group of recent 
high-school graduates were asked to report whether they used cer- 
tain news mediums regularly, frequently, occasionally, or not at all. 
As Table 5 indicates, the radio was the most frequently used news 
medium, the daily newspaper was second, and the news weekly 
third.' 
CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

These studies, although limited in scope, seem to warrant the 
tentative conclusion that high-school pupils and recent graduates 
regard the radio as their most important news medium. This con- 
clusion is supported both by the frequency with which news medi- 
ums are used and by the extent to which the news mediums con- 
tribute to information on current affairs. The daily newspaper ranks 
second in importance as a news medium, while the news weekly 
ranks a poor third. 

The fact that radio is a vital factor in the lives of young people 
ought to be more widely recognized than it now is by high-school 
teachers. The alert instructor, particularly in the field of social 
science, should know what is on the air and should be a frequent 
listener to lectures, speeches, news broadcasts, news comments, and 
news dramatizations. The use of a school radio for social-science 
classes has great possibilities. Furthermore, the radio as a present- 
day phenomenon deserves more than the mere passing reference it 
so often receives in high-school courses of study. Attention should 
be called to the extremely rapid development of radio within the 
lifetime of pupils still in high school. Attention should also be called 
to the technical problems of regulating radio stations; to the political 
problems of censorship and propaganda; and to the probable effects 
of radio on the daily paper, politics, and government. High-school 
instruction should not lag behind the “march of time.” 

t Claude C. Lammers, ‘‘Adult Education and Recreation as a Theme for a Vital- 


ized Commencement Program,’’ Minnesota Schools, II (September—October, 1935), 
15-21. St. Paul, Minnesota: State Department of Education. 
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TEACHER-PUPIL CONFERENCES—PURPOSE 
AND INITIATION 


CHARLES R. SHAW 
New Britain, Connecticut 


PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE OF THE INQUIRY 

A cardinal point in the philosophy of progressive education is rec- 
ognition of individual differences. Teachers attempting to make ade- 
quate provisions for these differences find it necessary to resort to 
much individual teaching. Meeting the individual differences and 
needs of pupils means, literally speaking, meeting the individual 
pupil. A philosophy which directs attention to pupil needs requires 
an understanding of the problems involved in building desirable rela- 
tionships between teacher and pupil. The large and inclusive area of 
teacher-pupil relationships cannot be effectively analyzed and stud- 
ied without first breaking it down into smaller areas. 

It is the purpose of this investigation to study one of these smaller 
areas, that of teacher-pupil conferences. To know the initiators of 
these conferences, the times at which conferences occur, the pur- 
poses for which they are held, and pupil reaction to conferences 
would provide information helpful in giving an insight into this field. 

In order to obtain the desired information, the writer conducted 
a survey by means of a questionnaire. Not all the points on which 
data were collected are discussed in this article, those items being 
selected which seemed most interesting and important. Because this 
study did not include enough cases to provide statistically reliable 
results, the figures given are not offered as proof of any existing con- 
dition. The purpose is rather to call attention to some of the prob- 
lems involved in teacher-pupil relationships. 

Permission was secured to present the questionnaire to some of 
the classes in seven senior high schools and one junior high school, 
all in Connecticut. The George Junior Republic at Litchfield, Con- 
necticut, was also included in this survey. The survey was conducted 
in the various schools during April and May, 1937. Periods of test- 
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ing and examinations and periods directly preceding or following 
examinations were avoided. In this manner an attempt was made 
to sample teacher-pupil relationships at a time of year when pupils 
were not having a number of conferences for particular purposes. 

The purposes of the study were outlined in an explanation given 
to each of the classes co-operating in the survey. Each student was 
given a direction sheet on which the term “conference” was defined. 
A “conference”’ was considered to be any contact in which the teach- 
er talked directly with the pupil for more than a few minutes whether 
in an informal manner or with a definite purpose of giving help on 
some problem. Merely asking and answering a question or two after 
class was not considered a conference, and a short conversation en- 
gaged in for the sake of politeness or courtesy was not included. 
Provision was also made on the sheet for pupils who had no con- 
ferences to indicate the reason for this situation. The conferences 
reported were those which occurred during a period of one week 
following the distribution of the conference sheets to the pupils. 

A total of 633 questionnaires was distributed to pupils, 436 of 
which were returned. Of the 436 pupils returning questionnaires, 
186 reported that they had had no conferences, while 250 pupils 
indicated that they had had conferences during the week surveyed. 
A total of 317 conferences was reported by the 250 pupils, some 
pupils reporting more than one conference. Comments made by 
teachers and pupils to the investigator indicated that many of the 
197 pupils who did not return questionnaires failed to do so because 
they had had no conferences. Other questionnaires were lost. 

The reasons given by the 186 pupils who reported no conferences 
during the week were studied. The reason most often mentioned 
was lack of time on the part of both the teacher and the pupil. 
Many pupils answered that they thought a conference unnecessary. 
Others mentioned that they were having no difficulty with school 
work and consequently had no reason for conferences. Repeatedly 
the comments recorded by pupils not having conferences indicated 
their belief that conferences are arranged for the purpose of securing 
assistance from the teacher on matters of school work, and for that 
purpose alone. If pupils received passing marks, they could see no 
reason for conferences. Comments indicative of this general reac- 
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tion were: ‘‘No, I didn’t have a conference because my school work 
is all right.” “I got good marks on my last report so don’t need a 
conference.” “I don’t need any conference because I ain’t flunked 
any subject yet.” One boy wrote, “I don’t need any conferences be- 
cause I am mentally efficient.” 

Some pupils implied by their comments that to them a conference 
with a teacher was for strictly disciplinary purposes. From one paper 
was taken this comment: “I haven’t been late this week and so didn’t 
need a conference.’ Another boy wrote, “Yes, I had a conference 
and I guess I needed it, but I won’t need one again.” On many of 
the questionnaires reporting no conferences, the pupils mentioned 
that by chance they had had no conferences during the week al- 
though on previous occasions they had found teachers co-operative. 

The lowest average length in any school for teacher-pupil con- 
ferences was five minutes. Interestingly enough, pupils reporting this 
average were from a crowded high school operating under the double- 
session plan. Other averages for the public schools were six, seven, 
ten, eleven, twelve, fourteen, and seventeen minutes, respectively. 
The George Junior Republic’ had the highest average of any of the 
schools surveyed, thirty-two minutes. The total average length of 
conferences for all schools was slightly over eight minutes. 


PURPOSES AND INITIATION OF CONFERENCES 


The purposes of the conferences held and the persons by whom 
the conferences were initiated are shown in Table 1. Pupil responses 
from twenty-seven George Junior Republic boys, and from seventy- 
four Freshman and ninety-one Senior pupils in the public high 
schools were tabulated and compared. Comparison was made be- 
tween Freshmen and Seniors in order that differences existing be- 
tween the beginning and the end of the secondary-school period 
might be discovered. 

The conferences initiated by the pupils represent 30.8 per cent of 


t Because of the interesting and peculiar situation at the George Junior Republic, 
it is considered separately in this report. This school is one for boys who have presented 
some problem of maladjustment. The purpose of this institution is to help the boys 
achieve satisfactory adjustment. Pupils are not divided into grades comparable to 
those in the public schools studied. These and other features of institutional organiza- 
tion indicate a strong emphasis on meeting individual needs and differences. 
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the total; those initiated by the teachers, 25.7 per cent; those desired 
by both pupils and teachers, 12.7 per cent; and those occurring by 


chance, 30.8 per cent. 
TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGES OF 27 BOYS IN GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC, 74 HIGH-SCHOOL 
FRESHMEN, AND 91 HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS WHO HAD CONFERENCES 
WITH TEACHERS DURING ONE WEEK* 


PERCENTAGE OF Puprts Havinc CONFERENCES 


PuRPOSE OF CONFERENCE Desired by 
Initiated Initiated Both Pupil | Occurring 
by Pupil by Teacher and by Chance 
Teacher 


Discuss out-of-school activities: 
II 
° 
8 
Help with a personal problem: 
George Junior Republic 


II 
° 
5 


Work on extra-curriculum activity: 
George Junior Republic 


Friendly and informal talk: 
George Junior Republic 


Seniors 
Receive N.Y.A. check or do N.Y.A. 
work: 


Check school work: 
George Junior Republic II ° 19 
14 4 

Seniors 8 I 8 


* The conferences reported by fifty-eight Sophomores and Juniors are not shown. 


In conferences initiated by pupils themselves, a much higher per- 
centage of George Junior Republic pupils reported conferences for 
the purpose of discussing personal problems than either the Fresh- 
man or the Senior group from the public schools. A higher percent- 
age of pupils of the George Junior Republic than of Seniors and 


7 
9 
20 
7 
9 8 I 
10 7 5 
See 4 4 ° ° : 
4 4 I II 
i George Junior Republic.......... ° ° ° ° [ 
° I ° ° 
Check school conduct: 
George Junior Republic.......... II 4 4 ° 
° 7 I 7 
ee I 2 ° ° 
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Freshmen reported self-initiated conferences for every purpose ex- 
cept checking on school work. A slightly higher percentage of Fresh- 
men than of any other group reported conferences for checking school 
work. For every purpose except checking schoo! work, more Seniors 
reported initiative in starting conferences than did Freshmen, 
though the differences were slight. 

Conferences on outside activities and interests, personal problems, 
extra-curriculum activities, and informal talks were initiated by 
teachers at the George Junior Republic in a higher percentage of 
cases than by teachers in the public schools. For the public-school 
group more Seniors than Freshmen reported teacher-initiated con- 
tacts at which out-of-school activities were discussed, but a smaller 
percentage of Seniors than of boys in the George Junior Republic 
reported conferences of this type. It is also interesting to note that 
teachers initiated many more conferences with Freshmen on matters 
of school work than with Seniors. 

Conferences desired by both pupils and teachers included a variety 
of purposes. Of the conferences of this origin, friendly and informal 
talks and conferences on out-of-school activities occurred more fre- 
quently than those for the other purposes listed. 

Chance contacts occurred much more frequently in the public 
schools, the Seniors reporting the highest percentages for most pur- 
poses. Discussions of out-of-school interests, work on extra-curricu- 
lum activities, and friendly and informal talks were checked much 
more frequently by Seniors than by Freshmen. It is not surprising 
that Seniors should have more opportunities for conferences of these 
kinds. Presumably they have had an opportunity to get better ac- 
quainted with their school situation than have the Freshmen. Pu- 
pils reported that the talks resulting from chance contacts frequently 
began with one topic and then led into a discussion of something 
else. It might be questioned whether Freshmen would not need more 
conferences on these general topics than Seniors. Teachers then 
might have more opportunity to know the new pupils intimately 
and thus offer suggestions which would be helpful in their school 
orientation and adjustment. It is noteworthy that comparatively 
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small percentages of the conferences in the George Junior Republic 
occurred by chance. 

An analysis was made of the time of day at which conferences oc- 
curred, the average length of conferences at various times, and the 
topics discussed. Of the total number of conferences reported, pupils 
indicated that 40 per cent were held after school hours and 21 per 
cent during study periods. The length of contacts occurring at these 
two times was more than twice that of conferences occurring at other 
times during the day. In a comparison of the conference purposes 
and the time at which they occurred, it was found that nearly all the 
friendly, informal talks and conferences over personal problems were 
held after regular classes were over. Contacts of one or two minutes 
in length were those at which matters of school work and conduct 
were discussed. In order that teachers might find it possible to work 
directly with individual pupils, special periods during which intimate 
conferences could be held would be desirable. Some teachers now 
arrange free time for individual work with pupils, though heavy 
schedules make this arrangement difficult. 

One of the questions asked whether the pupil enjoyed the confer- 
ence. The answers to this question were tabulated on the basis of 
conferences rather than pupils. Of the conferences reported, 242 were 
enjoyed, 65 aroused no feeling either way, and 18 were not enjoyed." 
In the 18 instances in which pupils did not enjoy their conferences, 
typical comments were: ‘Teachers like to talk only with other 
teachers and don’t want to take time to talk with students.” 
“Teachers think they know it all and don’t want to listen to what 
one has to say.” Three pupils said their conferences were not enjoy- 
able although help was gained. These three pupils expressed 
embarrassment because of speech impediments. 


TEACHERS’ ATTITUDES 
As the data of this study were tabulated, it became evident that 
much more important than matters of the initiating of the confer- 
ence, its average length, and the place where it occurred were the 
teachers’ attitudes regarding teacher-pupil conferences. Evidence 
was repeatedly found that a particular teacher’s attitude or the phi- 


t Eight pupils checked two answers. 
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losophy underlying teacher-pupil relationships in a particular school 
affected the conferences adversely or favorably. 

The investigator by chance talked with one high-school teacher 
who expressed the viewpoint that a conference was a disciplinary 
device and a means of checking school work. Responses from the 
pupils of this teacher strikingly indicated his attitude toward con- 
ferences. Nearly all conferences with him were initiated by the 
teacher, lasted for about three minutes, and were arranged for the 
purpose of checking school work. The pupils’ reactions to his meth- 
ods were unfavorable and disapproving. One-half of the conferences 
with him were not enjoyed. Other pupils, while checking that they 
experienced no feeling either way, indicated in the descriptive ac- 
count of the conference that a feeling of displeasure did exist. A boy, 
indicating his reaction to a conference with this teacher, wrote: 
“He is an insolent cur.” This comment, being considered too strong, 
was ineffectually erased, and another, more noncommittal statement 
was substituted. 

On the other hand, teachers’ attitudes can do much to foster a 
desirable feeling with regard to teacher-pupil conferences. As has 
been pointed out, the responses from the George Junior Republic 
were treated separately because the attitude of its staff members 
toward conference work is pervaded by a philosophy emphasizing 
the all-round development of the pupil. Constant emphasis is given 
to the necessity of working with pupils on the basis of individual 
needs. The most interesting and illuminating idea expressed by pu- 
pils from this institution was that they had great difficulty in telling 
exactly when a conference began and ended because so many seemed 
to run together into an inseparable whole. In other words, this teach- 
ing situation is a constant process of teacher-pupil conferences where 
pupils feel free to consult with staff members regarding various prob- 
lems with which they are concerned. This fact is also illustrated by 
the high percentage of conferences, even for the purpose of discussing 
personal problems, initiated by the pupils themselves. It is interest- 
ing to see the greater scope of individual work that is necessary when 
a philosophy emphasizing all-round development and attention to 
individual pupil needs is held. The conference work then is not 
forced or unnatural but is an integral and necessary part of the func- 
tioning of such an educational philosophy. 
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READING DIFFICULTIES OF HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


LINDA BARRY, MABLE MADDEN, anp MARJORIE PRATT 
Shorewood Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


During the past three years the writers of this article have made 
a detailed analysis of reading difficulties encountered by Shorewood 
high-school pupils. The greater number of pupils who have difficulty 
can read fluently and understandingly materials designed for lower 
levels. However, when these pupils study a high-school textbook in 
general science or biology or references required for social studies, 
their reading deficiencies become apparent. As a result they do a 
minimum amount of reading, depend almost entirely on the class 
discussion, become indifferent, and may be discouraged to the point 
of failure. 

This analysis was made with materials similar to those used in 
science, social studies, and English classes. The kinds of difficulties 
were recorded for each pupil. The difficulties were grouped under the 
following headings: (1) vocabulary, (2) comprehension, and (3) rate. 

VOCABULARY 

The most evident difficulty which confronts the pupil is the 
vocabulary of each subject. The materials contain many words 
which he cannot recognize, vocalize, or define. True, many words 
which are specific to the unit that the pupil is studying need to be 
explained and developed in the class in which the unit is presented. 
However, the record of unfamiliar words includes many common to 
several fields. In fact, so many of these words are met in one lesson 
that the pupil is overwhelmed. Despairing of finding time to consult 
the dictionary, he relies on the context to clarify the meanings. If 
this method fails, he ignores the unfamiliar words. What the pupil 
needs is a technique of word attack to give him confidence. 

The writers recommend the following five techniques for word 
attack. 


1. Pupils must scrutinize a long word for the purpose of discovering short 
words within it. In the word gravestone they should see the two words grave and 
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stone; otherwise they fumble in pronouncing the word. In primrose they should 
see the two words prim and rose. 

2. Pupils should learn to recognize natural divisions, or syllables, within a 
word. They say num-er-ous and do not try again putting the m with the er. 
They say fum-i-gate, failing to put the m with the 7. They divide within a 
syllable, as perm-a-nent for per-ma-nent. Pupils are not alarmed over such 
errors. If the first attack is unsuccessful, they do not make a second attempt. 
Since comparatively simple words are disregarded, the vocabularies of these 
pupils increase but little from year to year. 

3. Pupils should learn to read words in their correct succession of letters from 
left to right. If they do not see through the entire word, there is a tendency to 
reverse letters and misinterpret the meaning of the passage. Reversals such as 
angel for angle, trail for trial, sacred for scared, bread for beard are common. 

4. Careless readers must be taught to be discriminating in visualizing word 
elements. Being too dependent on the general configuration of words, they say 
country for county, shallow for sallow, commerce for commence, vocation for vaca- 
tion, or the reverse. 

5. Pupils should be taught that words such as crochet, cretonne, tableau, 
plague, acquiesce, and reign have “pronunciation spellings” which differ from 
their real spellings. Mastery of these words must be gained through direct 
teaching. 

Much vocabulary difficulty, a reading barrier to many pupils, can 
be overcome by employing these five techniques of word attack. 

Many pupils who, according to this analysis, are successful in 
word attack may still fail to get the thought of their reading because 
of a limited knowledge of word meanings. For this reason the next 
step in vocabulary-building will be training in word meanings. The 
writers feel that the materials used to help these pupils to grow in 
power should be those which they need in their classes for outlines, 
reports, or discussion. The most effective place for vocabulary work, 
therefore, is the regular classroom. 

Much attention must be given to practice in selecting the proper 
meaning of a word for use in a passage. Exercises in which pupils 
are required to select the appropriate words for the blanks provided 
in a selection stress discrimination between meanings of suggested 
words. Exercises which allow pupils to choose from among several 
words the one that best conveys the idea will acquaint pupils with 
new words in meaningful situations. The following is an example. 


A brilliant flash of lightning illuminated the sky. 
Brilliant may mean (1) sparkling or glittering, (2) having exceptional talent, 
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(3) distinguished by exceptional mental ability, (4) a diamond or precious stone 
cut to show its sparkling quality. 


After practice has been given in word selection in meaningful 
situations, pupils may benefit to some degree from dictionary exer- 
cises dealing with abstract words. Such exercises will increase speed 
and efficiency in dictionary work and will enrich the vocabulary. 


COMPREHENSION 

Many pupils are unable to select the central idea and to find the 
supporting details of a selection even after receiving vocabulary 
training. Techniques to improve comprehension by stressing the 
central idea and detail are: (1) select material within the pupil’s 
ability; (2) enrich the pupil’s background; (3) arouse interest 
through the selection of stimulating material; (4) give plenty of 
practice in selecting the central idea and the supporting details by 
varying the activities. The following are suggested activities. 


CENTRAL IDEA 


. Find a keyword for each paragraph. 

. Match the right paragraph with its title. 

. Select the right paragraph to fit one of the statements listed. 

. Determine which paragraph answers a particular question. 

. Locate the key sentence of the paragraph. 

. Suggest a statement which tells the main idea of each paragraph. 

. Raise a question which will bring out the central idea of the paragraph. 

. Name the parts of the selection. 

. Record under each of the two or more headings the important ideas ex- 
plained about each topic. 

. Answer the question raised in the title or in the article. 
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DETAIL 

. Answer fact questions. 

. Fill each blank with one detail. 

. Complete a statement with an expression from a list of expressions given. 

. Direct attention to discovering pretest answers. 

. Classify answers under two or more headings. 

. Check comprehension by studying questions: (a) that were answered in 
the selection, (b) that were not answered in the selection, (c) that were sug- 
gested by the article. 

. Collect facts for making comparisons. 

. Formulate questions that will be answered by the selection. 
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g. Present factual information on a chart, diagram, or graph. 
to. Verify statements by listing details. 


In this analysis the writers have found that progress is increased 
by providing stimulating materials, which are employed in a variety 
of procedures. 

RATE OF READING 

Some pupils do poor class work because they read so slowly that 
they cannot complete even minimum assignments. Although the 
poorest readers in a class read less than one hundred words a minute, 
they are asked to finish assignments in the same period of time that 
is allowed for pupils whose reading rates are three hundred or even 
five hundred words a minute. Deficiency in rate of reading may be 
overcome to some degree by training in vocabulary and comprehen- 
sion. If only a partial remedy is effected by these methods, further 
attention must be directed to (1) increasing eye span by drill in 
phrasing, (2) increasing concentration span by providing stimulating 
material and by practice under time pressure, (3) giving continual 
encouragement by use of progress charts, and (4) providing oppor- 
tunity for extensive practice over a period of time. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As a result of this study the writers conclude: (1) that the basic 
difficulty which high-school pupils encounter in reading is limited 
vocabulary; (2) that training to develop a technique of word attack 
should precede other vocabulary-training; (3) that training to enrich 
vocabulary should be carried out largely through the use of words in 
context; (4) that training in comprehension may be classified in two 
groups: (a) training to get the central idea and (6) training to find 
the supporting details; (5) that improvement of comprehension re- 
sults from the use of stimulating materials, employed in a variety of 
ways; (6) that much improvement in rate of reading results from 
overcoming difficulties in vocabulary and comprehension; (7) that, 
if rate has not improved as a result of vocabulary and comprehension 
practice, attention should be directed to (a) increasing eye span and 
concentration span and (0) providing opportunity for extensive 
practice with interesting materials. 
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TESTING THE ABILITY OF PUPILS TO OUTLINE 


JOHN G. McDOWELL 
Algona High School, Algona, Iowa 


HOWARD R. ANDERSON 
Cornell University 


Outlining is a fundamental study skill in any content subject. 
Not only is the organization of ideas one of the most important 
abilities involved in silent-reading comprehension,’ but such ability 
is a prerequisite to effective oral and written expression. That pro- 
ficiency in outlining is an aid to learning was brought out in a study 
by Barton.? His investigation revealed that an experimental group 
of high-school pupils who were taught to outline and who used this 
procedure in studying certain content subjects mastered significantly 
greater amounts of subject matter than a control group of pupils who 
had not been taught this study technique. 

Ability to outline depends essentially on skill in organizing con- 
tent under logical headings. That is to say, the pupil must recognize 
the major divisions of content in a selection that he has read and 
must be able to arrange under the appropriate major headings such 
points as are subordinate. He must also be able to recognize which 
of several subordinate points are co-ordinate in nature and should 
consequently be grouped under the same heading. As described here, 
outlining does not seem particularly difficult, yet most teachers will 
agree that few pupils have attained a desirable skill along this line. 
Doubtless most teachers would welcome the development of tech- 
niques that would not only measure the ability of pupils to outline 
but would also diagnose specific difficulties in outlining and suggest 
needed remedial procedures. 

1 The 1937 Iowa Every-Pupil Basic Skills Testing Program for Grades 6, 7 and 8, p. 9: 
Bulletin of the State University of Iowa, New Series, No. 873. Iowa City, Iowa: State 
University of Iowa, 1936. 

2? William Alexander Barton, Jr., Outlining as a Study Procedure, pp. 91-96. Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 411. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1930. 
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Objective-test exercises purporting to measure the ability to 
organize content have for years been included in tests of silent-read- 
ing comprehension,’ and such tests have been regularly used in 
hundreds of school systems, small and large. The writers, however, 
are not aware of any published studies describing the validity of such 
techniques as are regularly used in these published tests. 

The purpose of the study reported in this article was, therefore, to 
discover whether certain types of objective exercises commonly used 
to test the ability of pupils to organize ideas really measure what 
they purport to measure. To state the problem more specifically, 
this study was planned to secure answers to the following questions: 
(1) What is the correlation between scores on test exercises designed 
to measure the ability to outline and scores made by pupils in 
actually outlining the material on which these exercises are based? 
(2) Is any one of the three types of test exercises used in this study 
superior for measuring the ability to outline? 

The plan followed was to prepare three selections of reading 
material of five to eight paragraphs in length and well within the 
reading-comprehension grasp of seventh- and eighth-grade pupils. 
These selections were based on content taken from sixth-grade work- 
type readers but were rewritten to conform to a logical organiza- 
tion. Each of these selections was then outlined independently by 
a teacher of high-school English, a teacher of high-school social 
studies, and a college professor. In each case the three outlines for 
the selections were nearly identical, and it was necessary to make 
only minor changes in the original selections in order to eliminate the 
causes for the slight differences which had appeared. 

Three types of multiple-response test exercises are used in this 
study. In the exercises of Part A two subtopics for an outline are 
given, and the heading that includes the ideas in both these sub- 
topics is to be selected from a number of statements listed. The fol- 


* For example, the section on ‘‘Organization of Ideas” in the Iowa Every-Pupil 
Tests of Basic Skills: Test A, Silent Reading Comprehension. 


2 Harriet M. Barthelmess, ‘“The Measurement of Outlining Skills,’ Reconstructing 
Education through Research, pp. 260-63. Official Report of the American Educational 
Research Association, 1936. Washington: Amefican. Educational Research Associa- 
tion of the National Education Association, 1936. 
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lowing exercise, based on a paragraph in one of the selections, is an 
example. 

“After the corkbark is stripped off the tree it is prepared for shipment. It is 
first stacked and allowed to season for a few weeks. Then it is placed in vats and 
boiled. Boiling the corkbark serves three purposes. It removes the tannic acid; 
it softens the rough useless outer coating so that it can be scraped off; and it 
flattens out the bark so that it is more easily handled. The rough edges of the 
corkwood are then trimmed. Next, the corkwood is sorted into different grades. 
The quality of the corkwood varies as to thickness. Some of the corkwood is 
only half an inch thick. Other corkwood is as much as two and a half inches 
thick. Finally, the corkwood is baled in machines. These machines press the 
sheets down tightly and bind them with steel hoops or wires.”’ 

If you were given two subtopics for an outline: 

A. The sheets are pressed down tightly 
B. The sheets are bound with steel hoops or wires 
which of the following would you choose as a heading that would include both 
of these ideas? 
1. The quality of corkwood varies as to fineness of grain and thickness 
2. Why corkbark can be transported long distances 
3. Boiling corkbark flattens out the bark so that it is more easily handled 
4. Corks are punched out of strips of corkwood by machines 
5. How corkbark is tied in large bundles for shipment 


In the exercises of Part B a main heading is given, and the two 
subtopics which belong under this main heading are to be selected 
from a number of statements listed. This type of exercise is intended 
to test the ability to select the proper subordinate points to include 
under a given main heading. The following exercise, based on a para- 
graph in one of the selections, is an example. 

“The cork oak tree is an unusual tree. It grows in Spain, Portugal, and 
northern Africa. It has two layers of bark. The outer layer of bark, called cork- 
wood, is stripped off to be used in making cork. The inner layer of bark is left as 
a foundation on which a new outer layer will grow.” 

Which two of the following belong as subtopics under the heading, ‘ It has 
two layers of bark’’? 

1. The cork oak tree is an unusual tree 
2. Stripping the cork oak tree 
v 3. The outside thickness is removed for use in manufacturing cork 
v4. The interior bark remains in order that the outer bark may grow again 
5. The cork oak tree is first stripped when it is about twenty years old 
6. The value of the corkbark layers 
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In the third type of exercise, Part C, one subtopic is given, and 
two subtopics which belong under the same heading as the given 
subtopic are to be selected from a number of statements listed. This 
type of exercise is intended to measure the ability to select co-ordi- 
nate points. The following exercise, based on the first of the two 
paragraphs quoted, is an example. 

Which two of the following belong with “It softens the rough, useless outer 
coating so that it can be scraped off’’ as subtopics under the same heading in an 
outline of this selection? 

1. It is trimmed to remove the rough edges 
. Preparing corkbark for shipment 
. The tannic acid is gotten rid of 
. The corkwood is baled by machines 
. The corkwood is made smooth and level 
. How corkwood is used in the manufacturing of useful articles 

It was believed desirable to include not less than twenty test items 
in each part. This plan would involve the construction of at least 
twenty exercises for Part A and at least ten each for Parts B and C, 
each exercise in these two parts containing two test items. Actually 
a larger number of exercises were constructed and administered to 
ninety-seven ninth-grade pupils in the Algona High School. The 
tests were then scored, and the papers for each part (A, B, and C) 
were ranked and divided into a lower and an upper group on the 
basis of total score for the part. Test exercises containing items 
which were answered correctly as many times by pupils in the lower 
as by pupils in the upper group were discarded. Incorrect state- 
ments (foils) in any exercise selected as often by pupils in the upper 
group as by pupils in the lower group were eliminated or revised. 
This preliminary testing and revision of tests was undertaken in 
order to increase the reliability of the tests. After the parts had thus 
been reduced to the desirable length, directions for administration, a 
practice reading selection, and sample test exercises were prepared. 

The revised test of ability to outline was then administered to 132 
seventh- and eighth-grade pupils enrolled in the Algona public 
schools. Since all the test exercises were based on the same selec- 
tions, it was held desirable to minimize practice effects by adminis- 
tering the parts of the test at intervals of a week. The fact that there 
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were three sections in each grade made it possible also to stagger the 
sequence of testing, as shown in Table 1. 

Two weeks were allowed to elapse between the time of the last 
testing and the time when the pupils were asked to outline the selec- 
tions. All the pupils outlined the same selection on the same day, 
but only one selection was outlined daily. No help in outlining was 
given except that the practice reading selection was outlined on the 
blackboard and the pupils were told to follow this form in their 
work. Fifteen pupils were absent during one or more of the class 
periods devoted to testing and outlining. Scores made by these pupils 
were not included in the final tabulations of data. 


TABLE 1 


SCHEDULE SHOWING WHEN EACH SECTION OF GRADES VII AND 
VIII TOOK EACH PART OF TEST OF OUTLINING SKILLS 


Grade and Sections First Week |Second Week| Third Week 


Grades VII and VIII, Sections 1...| Part A Part B Part C 
Grades VII and VIII, Sections 2...| Part B Part C Part A 
Grades VII and VIII, Sections 3...} Part C Part A Part B 


The pupil’s score on each part of the test was the number of items 
answered correctly; his total score, the sum of scores on the three 
parts of the test. It was of major importance to develop an objective 
method of scoring the outlines, since this score was to serve as the 
criterion for determining the validity of the test. A procedure was 
finally adopted whereby each pupil’s outline was compared point by 
point with the model outline developed when the selection was in- 
dependently outlined by three teachers. Each statement correctly 
placed in the pupil’s outline, whether a superior heading or a sub- 
ordinate or co-ordinate statement, was counted as one point. 
Furthermore, each statement in a pupil’s outline was adjudged either 
right or wrong. Although completeness of statement comparable to 
that in the model outline was not required, a statement, to be 
counted, had to convey the same idea as the statement of the same 
point in the model. Mechanical errors in numbering or lettering were 
disregarded if the statements were placed in the proper sequence. 

A summarization of data pertaining to pupils’ scores on the three 
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parts of the test of ability to outline and on the three selections out- 
lined are found in Table 2. An examination of the data in this table 
reveals that the test is satisfactory insofar as ranking the pupils 
tested is concerned. The scores on each part range from nearly zero 
to nearly perfect, and the mean score is fairly close to half the pos- 
sible score. The outline scores similarly cover a wide range and indi- 
cate that the pupils were ranked rather effectively. The mean score 
on each selection is high enough to suggest that the group as a whole 


TABLE 2 


POSSIBLE SCORE, HIGHEST SCORE MADE, LOWEST SCORE MADE, MEAN 
SCORE, AND STANDARD DEVIATION FOR EACH EXERCISE USED 


Possible i Low Mean Standard 
Score Deviation 


Outline: 
Selection I 
28.5 


42.4 


Three selections... 98.0 


comprehended the procedure involved and experienced no difficulty 
in reading the selections with understanding. 

It is axiomatic that the validity of any measuring instrument 
depends on the fidelity with which it measures whatever it pur- 
ports to measure. The criterion used in this study—a quantitative 
measure of the ability to outline—measured all the abilities in- 
volved in outlining, for actual outlining was performed. The relia- 
bility of the procedure used to get this quantitative measure of the 
ability to outline doubtless was affected by chance factors, such as 
illness, lack of effort, and fatigue. Certain pupils, for example, made 
comparatively high scores on two outlines only to secure much 
smaller scores on the third. Nevertheless, the coefficient of reliability 
for the entire outline (three selections) was .86, which is sufficiently 
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high to allow the criterion used in this study to be considered valid. 
This coefficient of reliability was obtained by computing the correla- 
tion between scores on each of the three selections, which are shown 
in Table 3, averaging these, and applying the Spearman-Brown 
prophecy formula. 

TABLE 3 


INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCORES ON 
OUTLINING THREE SELECTIONS 


Selections Correlated Correlation | Probable Error 


The reliability of the test as well as of its component parts was 
determined by the chance-halves method. These coefficients of cor- 
relation are shown in Table 4. When consideration is given to the 
comparatively short length of each part of the test and of the entire 
test, these coefficients of reliability are probably as high as could be 
expected and may be considered satisfactory for the purposes of this 
study. 

TABLE 4 


RELIABILITY OF THREE PARTS OF TEST 
AND OF ENTIRE TEST OF 
OUTLINING SKILLS 

Part of Test Correlation 


Entire test........ . 


A measure of how valid this test is for measuring ability to outline 
was next obtained by correlating the pupils’ total scores on the out- 
lines with their scores on the entire test and also with their scores 
for each of its parts. These correlations are given in Table 5. From 
these correlations it appears that scores obtained on this test show a 
marked relation to scores derived from the actual outlines made by 
the pupils. Obviously this relation is not high enough, however, to 
predict a pupil’s outline score (or ability to outline) from his test 
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score. The higher correlations between the criterion and scores on 
Parts A and B of the test suggest the possibility that a test of the 
length used in this study but made up entirely of the types of items 


TABLE 5 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCORES ON TEST OF OUTLINING 
SKILLS AND SCORES ON ACTUAL OUTLINES 


Correla- Probable 


Items Correlated 
tion Error 


Total scores on outlines and scores on Part 
-47 -05 


.51 
.40 05 


.56 


contained in either of these parts might be a better measure of the 
ability to outline, as judged by the criterion, than the original 
examination. The answer to this possibility may be found by ap- 
plying the following formula. 


TOA 


TA 
3 


In this formula rq, x 4) is the predicted coefficient of correlation 
between total scores on outlines and a test made up of exercises of the 
type included in Part A but three times the present length (sixty 
rather than twenty items). The numerator rg, is the coefficient of 
correlation between total scores on outlines and scores on Part A 
(Table 5), and the term 7, is the coefficient of reliability of Part A 
(Table 4). This formula also was used to predict the coefficients of 
correlation between total scores on outlines and lengthened forms of 
Parts B and C, respectively. These results are presented in Table 6. 
Comparison of the figures in this table with those in Table 5 shows 
that, if Part B were extended to the same length as the entire test, 
it would correlate only slightly higher with the criterion than does 
the original test (.56) used in this study. This difference is too slight 
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to indicate any advantages in making such a change in the composi- 
tion of the test. 
TABLE 6 


PREDICTED COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN TOTAL 
SCORES ON OUTLINES AND SCORES ON LENGTHENED FORMS 
OF PARTS A, B, AND C OF TEST OF OUTLINING SKILLS 


Items Correlated Correlation 
Total scores on outlines and scores on (3XA)......... «51 
Total scores on outlines and scores on (3XB)......... .59 
Total scores on outlines and scores on (3XC)......... 43 


The following conclusions seem justified as a result of this in- 
vestigation. 

1. Within the limits of the validity of the techniques adopted in 
this study and insofar as the test used is representative of tests de- 
veloped to measure ability to outline, it can be stated that pupils’ 
performance on the test shows a marked correlation with ability to 
outline in an actual situation. 

2. This correlation, however, is not high enough to justify using 
the examination for predicting ability of individual pupils to outline. 
The test doubtless is adequate to measure general levels of ability to 
outline among groups of pupils. 

3. Objective-test exercises of the type requiring the selection of 
subordinate statements are somewhat better measures of the ability 
to outline in an actual situation than are exercises requiring the 
selection of superior headings or co-ordinate statements. The dif- 
ference is not great enough, however, to warrant the assumption 
that a test made up entirely of exercises requiring selection of sub- 
ordinate statements would be significantly more valid than the test 
used in this study. 

4. The correlation between each type of test exercise and the 
criterion is not high enough to warrant placing reliance on part 
scores of the test in efforts to diagnose possible deficiencies of indi- 
vidual pupils in outlining. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


I. CurricuLumM, METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION, AND MEASUREMENT 


LEONARD V. KOOS 
University of Chicago 


This bibliography presents the first list of selected references in 
the sixth annual cycle of twenty lists covering practically the whole 
field of education which is being published co-operatively by the 
School Review and the Elementary School Journal. The order of 
appearance of the lists in the cycle will be identical with that of 
former years. 

The term “instruction,”’ as used here and for other lists in the 
cycle, comprehends curriculum, methods of teaching and study, 
supervision, and measurement. Although most of the items deal 
with instruction in secondary-school grades (inclusive of junior- 
college years), a few are generic as to level and apply to either ele- 
mentary or secondary education. Items included are those likely to 
be accessible to school workers; for the most part items appearing 
as fugitive publications or in local and state educational periodicals 
are not represented. 

The trend of published materials on the curriculum continues to be 
speculatively “progressive”’ rather than objective, to the extent that 
the compiler of such a list of selected references is rather put to it 
to achieve balance in the items included. The only way in which 
balance can be accomplished in a list that must also be brief is to 
exclude some of the speculative writings that might impress many 
readers as valuable. 

The list contains no items relating to the spirited controversy 
which was carried on during the past year over the nature of general 
education and which was precipitated by the chapter on that sub- 
ject in President Hutchins’ The Higher Learning in America. Refer- 
ence to this book and to criticisms of its standpoint may be found 
57 
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under Item 584 in “Selected References on Higher Education” 
published in the December, 1937, number of the School Review. 


CuRRICULUM! 
1. AIkIN, WiLForD M. “Whither Secondary Education?” Curriculum Jour- 
nal, VIII (April, 1937), 153-55. 
Brings down to date the account of the progress made by the eight-year study 
of the Commission on the Relation of School and College. Also anticipates 
future developments. 

. ANDERSON, JouHN A. “The Pasadena Junior College Terminal Courses,” 
California Journal of Secondary Education, XII (March, 1937), 170-73. 
Reports the growing popularity of terminal courses in Pasadena Junior College 
over an eleven-year period 


. Brown, Wittram B. “The Los Angeles Schools Move toward a More 
Functional Curriculum,” Clearing House, XII (October, 1937), 96-98. 
Discusses the new developments to be found primarily in seven experimental 
six-year and senior high schools in Los Angeles. 

. BRUNER, HERBERT B., and WIeTING, C. Maurice. “Annual List of Out- 
standing Courses of Study,” Curriculum Journal, VII (December, 1936), 
14-18. 

A list of courses of study for elementary schools and junior and senior high 
schools. 


. CASWELL, Hottts L., and CAMPBELL, Doak S. Readings in Curriculum 
Development. Chicago: American Book Co., 1937. Pp. xviii++-754. 
The editor of the series in which this book is published asserts that ‘‘the authors 
have brought together many of the most important contributions to the discus- 
sion of curriculum development, especially those that have been published 
during the past fifteen years.” 

. Ciine, E. C. “Curriculum Making for Non-academic Pupils,’”’ School and 
Society, XLV (April 10, 1937), 519-22. 
Describes the curriculum-revision program being carried out in the Richmond 
(Indiana) public schools and mentions four tangible results indicating the suc- 
cess of the experiment. 

. “The Core-Curriculum in California High Schools—A Symposium,” 
California Journal of Secondary Education, XII (January and February, 
1937), 10-27, 74-83. 


A symposium composed of the following articles: ‘“The Present Status of the 
Core-Curriculum” by Flaud C. Wooten, “Some Principles behind the Core- 


* See also Item 394 (Knudsen) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
September, 1937, number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 581 (Heaton and 
Koopman) in the December, 1937, number of the School Review. 
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Curriculum” by H. H. Ryan, ‘‘Core-Curriculum at Lincoln High School” by 
Ethel Percy Andrus, ‘“‘Core-Curriculum at Jordan High School’? by John W. 
Wilson, ‘“The University High School Core-Curriculum” by George A. Rice, 
‘Activities of the Committee on Core-Curricula” by A. C. Argo, “‘Selection of 
Science Content in Core-Courses” by E. A. Jarvis, and ‘‘Basic Course of Bur- 
bank Secondary Schools” by E. Raymond Root, Beryl H. Barnes, and A. 
Gerald Ogborn. 

. “A Core Curriculum for Retarded Pupils,” School Review, XLV (January, 
1937), 

Brief report of an experimental program in the Armstrong High School, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

. Cyr, Frank W. “Enrich Small High School Programs,’ School Executive, 
LVI (May, 1937), 335-37, 362-63. 

Discusses the development of a broad educational program for rural secondary 
schools, 

. DALE, Epcar. “Children’s Questions as a Source of Curriculum Material,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, XVI (March 17, 1937), 57-66. 

Reports various studies which have been made of elementary-school and high- 
school children’s questions and infers the need for more “‘self-help mechanisms” 
for pupils. 

. DALE, EpGar, and WEEDON, Vivian. “Annual Bibliography of Curriculum 
Making, 1936-37,” Curriculum Journal, VIII (October, 1937), 249-63. 
An annotated list of publications concerned with the curriculum. 


. Dartey, JouN G., and DARLEY, KATHLEEN McConnon. “The Keystone 
of Curricular Planning,” Journal of Higher Education, VIII (January, 
1937), 18-26. 

A description of the student personnel work carried on in the General College 
of the University of Minnesota and a statement of the implications of the results 
of the program for the curriculum. 


. Davis, Catvin O. “Tomorrow’s Curriculum,” Nation’s Schools, XIX 


(January, 1937), 17-18. 
Discusses the curriculum of the future, in which social problems will predomi- 
nate, consumer economics will be emphasized, and thrift will be taught. 


. Drx, Lester. “The Experimental High School Program,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, XX XVIII (March, 1937), 503-17. 


Gives an account of the experimental high-school program of Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


. FREDERICK, O. I., and Farquear, Lucite J. “Areas of Human Activity,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXX (May, 1937), 672-79. 

A report of a research study made in the Curriculum Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi during the summer session of 1936. Discusses nine major 
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areas of activity and their importance in curriculum reorganization to meet 
present and future needs. Includes a bibliography. 


. Harap, Henry (Chairman). The Changing Curriculum. Joint Committee 
on Curriculum of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction and the Society for Curriculum Study. New York: D. Apple- 
ton—Century Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xii+352. 

Individual members of the committee, ten in number, contribute chapters on 
vital phases of curriculum thinking and developments, including some critical 
analysis of the developments in certain state and local school systems. 


. Harris, Pickens E. The Curriculum and Cultural Change. New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xx+502. 

Aims to assist teachers, supervisors, and administrators to see clearly the social 
and the psychological factors affecting curriculum development. Generic as to 
educational level. 


. Hopkins, L. THomas (Chairman). Jntegration—Its Meaning and A pplica- 
tion. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xiv+316. 
A treatment in book form of the subject of integration by members of the Com- 
mittee on Integration of the Society for Curriculum Study. In two parts, the 
first dealing with the ‘“‘deeper meanings, principles, and ideas... . with the 
supporting evidence,’’ and the second describing the practices under various 
types of curriculums. 

. Jacoss, J. E. “On 5 Counts Lawrence Junior High Plans To Break with 
Tradition,’ Clearing House, XI (February, 1937), 351-53. 

Makes five suggestions for the modernization of the junior high school program 
at Lawrence, Kansas. 

. Jones, GALEN. “Curricular and Extra-curricular Trends,” School Executive, 
LVI (November, 1936), 91-93. 


Undertakes to answer the question, ‘“‘Are secondary schools tending to move 
extra-curriculum activities into the regular curriculum?” 


. Jupp, Cuartes H. “Changing Conceptions of Secondary and Higher 
Education in America,’”’ School Review, XLV (February, 1937), 93-104. 
Reviews and commends the broadening of the curriculum of secondary and 
higher schools by the addition of “‘practical’’ subjects. 

. Jupp, Cuartes H. “How Shall the Enriched Curriculum Be Made Sys- 
tematic?” Elementary School Journal, XXXVII (May, 10937), 653-67. 
Justifies in psychology the subject organization of the curriculum. 


. “Junior College Cultural and Vocational Completion Courses—A Symposi- 
um,” California Journal of Secondary Education, XI (November, 1936), 
403-37- 

A symposium composed of the following articles: ‘“The Place of Completion 
Courses in the Junior College”’ by Nicholas Ricciardi, ““Completion Courses in 
the Junior College English Curriculum”’ by Alice Cecilia Cooper, ‘‘Science and 
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Social Trends’’ by Frank B. Lindsay, ‘‘Social Studies and Completion Curricula”’ 
by Grace V. Bird, ‘Completion Courses and Personality Development” by 
Harry E. Tyler, ‘“Music and Art as Junior College Completion Courses’ by 
Edna Barr Love, ‘‘A Philosophy and a Program for Semi-professional Training” 
by Rosco C. Ingalls, ““Vocational Completion Courses in the Junior College” by 
T. W. MacQuarrie, and ‘‘Vocational Completion Courses at Pasadena Junior 
College” by John W. Harbeson. 


. KanpEL, I. L. “Promising Innovations in Secondary Education,’ Educa- 
tional Forum, I (November, 1936), 29-38. 

Points out the evils of the quantitative organization of the curriculum on the 
basis of units, points, and credits. Refers to the increased recognition of indi- 
vidual differences and the progress of educational guidance, with the use of 
the cumulative-record card as a new instrument. Mentions several studies which 
attack the unit-organization problem. 


. Kitpatrick, H. “Psychological Bases and Their Implications 
for the American Curriculum,” Teachers College Record, XXXVIII 
(March, 1937), 491-502. 

Discusses the conditioning psychological factors which should underly a demo- 
cratic school program. Twelve such factors are listed. 


. Kocu, Hartan C. “Lay Opinion as a Basis for Curriculum Revision,” 
American School Board Journal, XCIV (March, 1937), 27-28, 96. 
Considers the value of lay opinion in curriculum reconstruction, using as an 
illustration an investigation conducted under the auspices of the School of 
Education of the University of Michigan, in which the opinions of 204 citizens 
on ten important issues were studied. 

. LEONARD, J. Pauw. “Is the Virginia Curriculum Working?” Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, VII (January, 1937), 66-71. 

Reports the results of a questionnaire sent to Virginia teachers who had used 
voluntarily the tentative courses of study in both the elementary and the 
secondary schools. 


. MattueEws, J. C. “The Educational Belief of a Director of Curriculum 
Revision,” Peabody Journal of Education, XIV (March, 1937), 245-48. 


Introduces ideas on the subject of revising the curriculum and sets down a 
teacher’s plan of action to meet present-day educational needs. 


. Meap, A. R. “Some Features of the Core Curriculum in the P. K. Yonge 
Laboratory School,’’ Educational Method, XVI (November, 1936), 51-57. 
Gives the origin of the core curriculum; describes the general curriculum pro- 
gram in the Laboratory School of the University of Florida in the junior high 
school years; and presents the plan for making and administering the program. 


. OuTLAND, GeorcE E. “Curriculum Planning in an Emergency Junior 
College,’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIII (February, 


1937), 143-48. 
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Points out the problems of curriculum-planning in New Haven Community Col- 
lege and gives the tentative course of study drawn up to meet the special condi- 
tions faced in an “emergency’”’ college. 


. Prerce, Paut R. “Major Steps in Reorganizing a High-School Curricu- 
lum”’ School Review, XLIV (November, 1936), 655-65. 

Deals with the establishment in a large city high school of a core curriculum 
which will meet the need for a common body of experiences to keep pace with 
major social trends. 

. RAHN, GRANT. “ ‘Individualized’ Secondary Education,” School Executive, 
LVI (December, 1936), 138-39, 157, 150. 

Proposes a high-school program for meeting individual needs and submits a 
plan of guidance as an important part of the program. 


. Rice, GEoRGE A., CONRAD, CLINTON C., and FLEMING, Pav. “The Core 
Curriculum at University High School,” University High School Journal, 
XV (April, 1937), 129-39. 

Gives a brief summary and overview of the core curriculum at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

. Rivett, B. J. “Curriculum Revision in Detroit,’’ North Central Association 
Quarterly, XI (April, 1937), 453-56. 

Describes the plans for curriculum revision in the Detroit high schools, the chief 
aim being to revise the general high school curriculum so that it will provide 
for pupils not going on to college and for pupils of low ability. 

. ScaTEs, Douctas E. “Social Foundations of the Curriculum,” Review of 
Educational Research, VII (February, 1937), 71-79, 106-10. 

Cites illustrative studies of contemporary society and its problems which were 
conducted ‘‘as a basis for orienting social efforts, including the directing of 
public education.” 


. SCHMIDTEE, F. E. “Trends in Terminal Offerings,”’ Junior College Journal, 


VIII (October, 1937), 22-25. 
Presents a tabular study of the trends in terminal offerings in the junior college. 


. SPAULDING, F. T. “The Evaluation of Secondary-School Curricula in the 
New York State Regents’ Inquiry,’”’ North Central Association Quarterly, 
XII (July, 1937), 26-33. 

Outlines the program of the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of 
Public Education in the State of New York. Gives three examples of the kinds 
of facts which are being brought to light. 

. SPEARS, HarRowp. Experiences in Building a Curriculum. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1937. Pp. xii+196. 

“The contents of this book are a collection of materials that have emerged in 
the course of the work”’ of curriculum revision done by the director of research 
and secondary education in the Evansville (Indiana) public schools at the level 
of Grades IX-XII. Enhanced by clever cartoons by the author. 
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39. THAYER, V. T. “An Approach to the Reconstruction of the Secondary- 
School Curriculum,” Harvard Educational Review, VII (January, 1937), 
27-35- 

Deals with the task of the Commission on Secondary School Curriculum of the 
Progressive Education Association, which was appointed to survey the problem 
of reorganization of secondary education and to suggest ways of studying cur- 
riculum problems and of furthering experimentation in curriculum reorganiza- 
tion. 

. WeEsB, L. W. “Ten Years of Curriculum Planning by the North Central 
Association,’’ Curriculum Journal, VIII (October, 1937), 234-38. 
A résumé of the work done over a ten-year period by the Committee on Stand- 
ards of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


. WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE. “How Can the Thirty-two States Evaluate 
Curriculum Revisions?” Clearing House, XI (February, 1937), 333-37. 
Offers comments on an evaluation program for the thirty-two states in which the 
curriculum is being revised. 

. WYNNE, JoHN P. The Teacher and the Curriculum. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. xxii+440. 

Combines in a single treatment the three fields of principles of education, cur- 
riculum-making, and method in teaching. 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY AND SUPERVISION? 
. Anonymous. “A Plea for the Middle Ground in Education,” Educational 
Forum, I (January, 1937), 151-67. 
Makes a plea for the retention and the blending of the best features of both the 
new and the old methods of teaching. Indicates that many teachers find it 
extremely difficult to adapt themselves to the methods of “‘progressive educa- 
tion” because they have received their training under the old regimented system. 


. ARNSPIGER, V. C. “The Educational Talking Picture,’’- Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, X (November, 1936), 143-50. 

Suggests a few of the limitations to learning which the use of the film may help 
to overcome. Lists criteria for an adequate program of audio-visual education 
and names the most important functions of the talking picture. 

. BELL, EtHet. “The Junior High School Library and the New Curriculum,” 
University High School Journal, XV (January, 1937), 87-89. 

Describes the use made of a junior high school library in a curriculum which is 
organized around units based on pupils’ interests. 

. Brink, Witit1am G. Directing Study Activities in Secondary Schools. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. 
xiv+738. 

See also Item 445 (Cuff) in the list of selected references appearing in the October, 

1937, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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A very good treatise on method, erected on a modern conception of study and 
going much further than most books in the field by demonstrating application 
to the separate subjects of the curriculum. 

. CRAwForD, C. C. “Memory and Thinking in the Classroom,” Education, 
LVII (February, 1937), 341-44. 

Favors problem-centered teaching in which the thinking will not be for exercise 
but will involve the relating of ideas and will have a definite utility. 


. ForLANO, GEORGE. School Learning with Various Methods of Practice and 
Rewards. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 688. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. 114. 

The report of an investigation undertaken to ascertain the significance in normal 


classroom situations of certain principles of learning which psychological and 
educational laboratory experiments have shown to be significant for efficient 


learning. 

. Hottey, CHARLES Eimer. High School Teachers’ Methods. Champaign, 
Illinois: Garrard Press, 1937. Pp. viiit+-514. 

A good general textbook that reflects the modern point of view without dis- 
carding values derived from experience. It is more nearly comprehensive than 
most books in the field. 


. Hucues, J. M. “Inconsistencies in Supervision,” Educational Method, XVI 


(February, 1937), 232-35. 
Illustrates the nature of contradictions and inconsistencies in supervision and 


indicates what may need to be done in resolving them. 


. Jounson, Roy Ivan. “The Problem of ‘How To Study,’ ”’ School Review, 
XLV (October, 1937), 577-84. 

Reports an investigation of study habits, listing fifty recommendations on 
methods of study made by one or more teachers to students. These fifty items 
were presented in a check list to thirty students of highest scholastic standing 
and thirty of lowest standing at Stephens College, and differences in the study 
habits of the two groups were noted. 

. Jorpan, A. M. “Use of Motion Pictures in Instruction,” High School 
Journal, XX (May, 1937), 188-93, 200. 

Reviews various experimental studies on the use of films in the classroom and, 
on the basis of these investigations, favors adopting the motion picture as a 
learning aid. 

. K1RKENDALL, Lester A. “Factors Inhibiting Pupil Questioning in Class,” 
Educational Method, XVI (April, 1937), 359-62. 

An inquiry into the factors which might inhibit pupil questioning. The items 
under these factors were checked by 128 students in one of the author’s classes 
in methods of teaching. 


. MACKENZIE, Gorpon N. “Concepts Which Challenge Supervision,” 
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School Executive, LVI (January and February, 1937), 172-74; 226-27, 
237. 

Discusses philosophical, social, and psychological bases of the modern curricu- 
lum; defines the curriculum; discusses pupil participation, learning activities, 
and teaching procedures; redefines subject matter; presents the new role of the 
teacher; interprets evaluation as a part of the modern curriculum; and indicates 
some of the important implications for supervision. 


55. TRILLINGHAM, C. C. “The Unit of Instruction in the Organismic Approach 
to Curriculum Revision,” California Journal of Secondary Education, 
XI (December, 1936), 467-70; “Fallacies Attributed to the Unit Pro- 
cedure,” , XII (January, 1937), 28-30. 
The first article gives characteristics of a well-planned and a well-administered 
unit, describing six steps in planning a unit and stressing the need for pupil 
participation. The second article notes and comments on ten fallacies concern- 
ing the unit plan. 

56. Umsrattp, J. G. Secondary School Teaching. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1937. 
Pp. x+460. 
An admirable first book in method for high-school teachers in training and for 
helping to bring the teacher in service down to date on developments in this 
area. 


MEASUREMENT 


. Buros, Oscar K. Educational, Psychological, and Personality Tests of 
1936. Studies in Education, No. 11. Rutgers University Bulletin, Vol. 


XIV, No. 2A. New Brunswick, New Jersey: School of Education, Rut- 
gers University, 1937. Pp. 142. 

Lists a number of tests in subject-matter fields that will aid in evaluating out- 
comes of instruction. 


. The Coéperative Achievement Tests—A Handbook Describing Their Purpose, 
Content, and Interpretation. New York: Codéperative Test Service of the 
American Council on Education (500 West 116th Street), 1936. Pp. 4o. 
Illustrative chapter headings are: ‘‘Nature and Purposes of the Codperative 
Test Service,” ‘‘Fundamental Considerations in Achievement Testing,” ‘“Major 
Uses of Test Results,” and “The General Principles and Procedures Used in 
Constructing the Codperative Achievement Tests.” 


. The Effective General College Curriculum as Revealed by Examinations. A 

Report of the Committee on Educational Research of the University of 
Minnesota. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 
1937. Pp. xvi+428. 
The report of systematic efforts through comprehensive examination to ascer- 
tain the effectiveness of the curriculum of the General College of the University 
of Minnesota, a curriculum in which synthesized, general, and orientation courses 
predominate. 
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. KanpeEL, I. L. Examinations and Their Substitutes in the United States. 
Bulletin No. 28. New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, 1936. Pp. xii+184. 

Summarizes what has been done in the United States with examinations and 
their substitutes and presents the issues implied for the organization of educa- 
tion in general. 


. LEE, J. Murray, and SEGEL, Davin. Testing Practices of High-School 
Teachers. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 9, 1936. Pp. 
vi+42. 

Presents a detailed analysis, based on a questionnaire study, of the testing prac- 
tices of about sixteen hundred secondary-school teachers, representing schools 
of various sizes and of wide geographic spread. 


. Ratus, Lovuts. “Basis for Comprehensive Evaluation,” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, XV (November 11, 1936), 220-24. 
Gives various purposes for which schools carry on programs of evaluation. 
Citing the criticism that existing programs have been too narrow, lists eight 
significant aspects of behavior that should be appraised and the instruments for 
the evaluation of each which are now available or are being devised. These behav- 
ior aspects represent the composite thinking of the teachers in the thirty schools 
co-operating in the eight-year study of the Progressive Education Association. 


. TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. The Use of Test Results in Diagnosis and Instruction 
in the Tool Subjects. Educational Records Bulletin No. 18. New York: 
Educational Records Bureau (437 West Fifty-ninth Street), 1936. Pp. 
vi+74. 

Presents principles and general procedures in diagnostic and instructional uses 
of tests, a brief outline of suggestions for diagnosis and remedial teaching in 
tool subjects, and a selected and annotated bibliography. 


. WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE. Appraisal of Experimental High School Prac- 
tices. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. 
xiv+194. 

Summarizes the progress made in the construction and the application of new 
evaluating measures in the curriculum experiments in several progressive high 
schools. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The social responsibilities of the American secondary school.—In the periodical 
literature on secondary education, leading educators, progressives and others 
alike, are reiterating that the American secondary school has become an almost 
universal school, the main function of which is to educate boys and girls for 
intelligent, co-operative membership in a democratic society. Yet books on 
secondary education, even those recently published, have for the most part 
retained the traditional materials and organization, neglecting consideration of 
the larger social significance of the secondary school and its function in present- 
day society. It is, therefore, gratifying to find a book? which, if anything, errs in 
the opposite direction. Practically all the usual historical, comparative, and 
administrative content found in books on secondary education is missing in the 
volume under review. Its contribution lies in an elaborated viewpoint of what 
should be the social purposes of contemporary secondary education, how these 
purposes may be realized, and what are the new responsibilities of the secondary 
school. 

The rapidly increasing number of boys and girls in the secondary school has 
made it imperative that new purposes, materials, activities, and standards func- 
tion at this level of education. If the school is to avoid becoming institutional- 
ized and impotent in the education of youth, it must constantly survey the 
nature of contemporary society and the nature and needs of youth in that 
society. Treatment of these two phases of the problem is presented in the first 
two chapters of this book. The next five chapters deal with programs for the 
education of youth, the curriculum, problems of directing learning experiences, 
guidance, and society’s agents for secondary education. The remaining chapters 
especially emphasize the social responsibilities of the American secondary 
school, the relations between other community institutions and the secondary 
school which must be promoted if a functional education is to be provided, and 
the new challenges which such a conception of secondary education brings to 
the professional educator. The author conceives that the responsibility of the 
school is “to discover the needs of the youth of the community, to inventory and 
study the available educational opportunities, and in light of the community 


tE. D. Grizzell, American Secondary Education. New York: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 1937. Pp. xiv+312. $2.00. 
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demands and ideals to take the lead in the development of the community 
educational program” (p. 239). All major “community resources are essential 
to any co-operative community educational program, and they will provide, if 
properly co-ordinated, the only sound basis for the education of all the youth of 
the community” (p. 240). “The school and community-life activities of youth 
should be interrelated so that when the individual leaves school he will merely 
shift the emphasis from participation in school activities to participation in life- 
activities with which he has already become acquainted” (p. 288). 

No serious student of secondary education can afford to overlook this book, 
especially the last hundred pages, which, in the opinion of the reviewer, repre- 
sent the author’s major contribution. Although the book is well written in a 
simple style, the beginning student will probably find it difficult for the reason 
that new conceptions of education are presented rather briefly, with little con- 
crete and illustrative material. No references are made to experiments, re- 
searches, or the National Survey of Secondary Education. Perhaps such ma- 
terial was not necessary for the realization of the author’s major purpose: “to 
orient the prospective teacher or other professional agent to the problems in- 
volved in providing educational opportunity to all young people”’ (p. xiii). 

RUSSELL T. GREGG 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Education and the depression —The trend of higher education during a period 
of economic depression and recovery is of vital concern to high schools. Is it 
easier for high-school graduates to go to college during a depression than during 
normal times? Do more or fewer of them go? Is there a tendency for colleges to 
change their entrance requirements? Which types of colleges do high-school 
graduates choose? Are colleges more concerned with the recruiting of students? 
Does a depression influence the types of courses which students take in college 
and, in turn, in high school? In the light of college trends what changes need 
to be made in the high-school curriculum in order that it may meet more ade- 
quately than it now does the needs of pupils who do not receive the advantages 
of a college education? These and similar questions of significance for secondary 
education are treated in a report' of a comprehensive study of the effects of 
the depression on higher education. 

The general status of higher education from 1930 to 1936, the finances, 
enrolments, and degrees, student problems, relation of the government to 
higher education, and public relations were all studied. As might be expected, 
the major portion of the report deals specifically with college problems. At a 
number of points, however, the high school is brought directly into focus. In 
the discussion of enrolments, for example, some consideration is given to the 


t Depression, Recovery, and Higher Education. A Report by Committee Y of the 
American Association of University Professors. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


Inc., 1937. Pp. x+544. $4.50. 
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problem of what the increased college population means for the high schools, 
as well as for higher education. The report suggests a new alignment of so-called 
“subject matter.”’ It implies more general education for citizenship and for the 
“art of good living.”’ 

Students of secondary education will be reassured in their study of the vol- 
ume that the line between the high school and the college is not so sharp as has 
sometimes been supposed and that the functions of the secondary school up 
through the junior college include more than mere preparation for college or for 
professional schools. If the depression actually taught that lesson to the extent 
that educators will now do something vital about it, perhaps the gains of future 
generations in social understanding will more than compensate for our loss. 

Atvin C, Evricu 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Further light on the small high school —Another important step in clearing the 
fog of misconception, misinformation, and prejudice that has long obscured the 
true nature and possibilities of the exceedingly numerous small secondary 
schools in the United States, has been taken and the process recorded by Warren 
C. Seyfert. The author is so obviously fair, as well as expert, in the treatment of 
his data and in pointing out the implications of his numerous findings that stu- 
dents of education will derive much benefit from a careful reading of the whole 
study. Incidentally, the summaries and the interpretations are unusually com- 
plete and hence useful. 

The value of Seyfert’s study is much heightened by the fact that in the 
beginning he carefully lays out the pattern of the findings of previous investiga- 
tions and then proceeds so to shape his research as to fill in the incomplete areas 
in the picture. This procedure is nothing more than sound research technique, 
but it is often done superficially. Specifically, the area of investigation thus 
chosen is “a study concentrating on the effects of size upon the various types of 
reorganized secondary schools” for the purpose of ascertaining “‘the points at 
which and the extent to which size-of-school affects the organization’’ (p. 16). 

As was to be expected, it was found that the use of many practices in both 
junior and senior high schools—for example, methods used in socializing and 
individualizing instruction—seems to be in no way dependent on the number of 
pupils in a school. These practices are suitably classified according to frequency 
of use and are discussed from the standpoint of their desirability. What are most 
important to the reader, though, are the practices which in commonness of use 
correlate appreciably with the size of enrolment of the school. Four are shown 
to be related in an unmistakably causal manner: class size, use of ability group- 


* Warren C. Seyfert, School Size and School Efficiency: A Study of the Effects of 
Enrolment upon the Organization of Reorganized Secondary Schools. Harvard Bulletins 
in Education, No. 19. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1937. 
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ing, use of semiannual promotion, and number of extra-curriculum activities. 
Three other features—extent of departmentalization, employment of specialists 
and the methods of specialists in supervision, and the employment of specialists 
and the methods of specialists in guidance—also depend largely but not alto- 
gether on size of school. There are also a number of practices on which size has 
an indirect and only a partial influence. As the significance of size of school 
diminishes, the importance of administrative policy becomes greater and greater. 

The findings of the study lead to significant implications, and the profession 
is indebted to Seyfert for bringing these clearly to the fore. He concludes that 
schools with fewer than sixty pupils to a grade are influenced by their size much 
more than are larger schoois. He finds that junior-senior and six-year un- 
divided schools constitute a somewhat more favorable setting for the effective 
use of desirable procedures; hence such types of organization should be en- 
couraged. He lays the blame for much of the difficulty and the inferiority of 
the small school to blind imitation of the procedures developed for city schools. 
He shows how important it is that only teachers of high qualifications be em- 
ployed in small schools because every teacher carries a large proportion of the 
total instructional load of the school and is responsible for a large share of the 
extra-curriculum program. In the large school the failure of one weak teacher 
goes relatively unnoticed because that individual is a small part of the whole. 
Seyfert holds that the development of meaningful policies for small schools and 
keen discrimination in the choice of activities and procedures used are most 
essential. Because of the unusual obligations thus placed on the administrator 
in the small school, it is necessary that he have a much higher level of compe- 
tence than is ordinarily found today. This point is of especial significance to 
those who are training administrators for positions in small schools. The ability 
to select and to practice discrimination has surely not been given enough atten- 
tion in graduate courses. 

Seyfert comes to the conclusion that “....complete alleviation of the 
troubles of the small school can come only with a substantial increase in its 
enrolment”’ (p. 290). At this one point the reviewer takes exception to the 
finality with which the author writes. It is altogether possible that a school 
with as few as fifteen or twenty pupils to a grade need not be handicapped. It is 
admitted that only further development of procedures planned specifically for 
small schools will definitely test the accuracy of this contention, but much that 
has already been done lends encouragement to such a point of view. 

The reader should be reminded, too, as Seyfert himself points out, that his 
study does not investigate the product—the pupils themselves. The schools 
studied are judged altogether in terms of what seems to be the desirability of 
their practices. That task, however, has been brought to such a successful con- 
clusion that it may be accepted as an enduring foundation for further work. 

Knute O. Broapy 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
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Personal elements in education.—Before the days of formal education, prepara- 
tion for active participation in the affairs of life consisted in the individual’s 
making the necessary adjustment to the demands of the society in which he 
lived. Such an order of procedure resulted in individual adjustment in the 
majority of cases because it was a question of become adjusted or perish. 

The inception and growth of education under school organization resulted in 
attempts at over-rigid and inflexible mass adjustment. Too many courses were 
set up as though all pupils were born alike and grew up under the same cir- 
cumstances. The first departure was in the direction of recognizing differences 
in native endowment, but until recently insufficient account has been taken of 
the numerous and the varied influences exerted by a person’s inanimate sur- 
roundings and human relationships. 

The assumption that all major differences could be accounted for by varia- 
tions in native endowment created still greater perplexity on the part of teach- 
ers, since irregularities appeared which could not be explained on that basis. 
Some light on such perplexities and on the intelligent quest for more satisfactory 
adjustment of larger numbers of individuals is offered by Kirkendall in his study 
of the possible factors involved.t Original research has been coupled with sub- 
stantial reference to available source material. 

Four questions to which the author seeks some answer are: 

1. What is the relationship between changes in school adjustment, as seen by 
teachers, and changes in certain home environmental factors? 

2. What is the relationship between changes in the pupil’s personal feeling toward 
school adjustment and changes in certain home environmental factors? 

3. What is the relationship between changes in the teacher-designations of adjust- 
ment and changes in the pupil’s score on adjustment questionnaires? 

4. What is the relationship between sex, over- and under-ageness, age, and intelli- 
gence to changes in the pupil’s school adjustment and to changes in factors in the home 
environment? [P. 10.] 


The purpose and the method of the study are clearly set forth in the first 
chapter. Throughout the next four chapters are offered detailed data and infor- 
mation leading to the answers sought. Not only is the pupil situation somewhat 
illuminated, but some helpful light is thrown on possible improvement in teacher 
practice. Chapter vi contains a helpful collection of selected pupil interviews, 
and in chapter vii the author submits a well-drawn summary and points to some 
valuable implications for consideration in practice. 

The volume stands as tangible evidence of the quest for a middle ground 
between the two extremes of approach in the education of human beings. Due 
consideration has been given to the human elements of emotion and tempera- 


* Lester A. Kirkendall, Factors Related to the Changes in School Adjustment of High 
School Pupils: With Special Reference to Selected Factors in the Home Environment. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 705. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937. Pp. viiit+-90. $1.60. 
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ment, but likewise has the scientific approach been utilized without permitting 
it to be too rigidly impersonal. The result is a contribution to the better under- 
standing of pupil-adjustment problems, toward the eventual end of more effec- 
tive education of the individual for the business of living a satisfactory life. 
DEAN M. SCHWEICKHARD 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Mathematics of relationships.—In titles of new textbooks such words as “life,” 
“today,’”’ and “new day” are used with “mathematics” to attract attention to 
the author’s attempt to provide an up-to-date textbook. In a new junior high 
school series' the word “‘experience’’ is used with “mathematics” to indicate the 
author’s attempt to plan for the mastering of mathematics by doing. The meth- 
od includes experimentation, the use of developmental exercises and questions, 
and the application of principles in solving exercises and problems. Since the 
relationships existing between the numbers, arithmetical and algebraic, in many 
concrete situations are pointed out continuously, the authors suggest that the 
textbooks might well be called the ‘“Mathematics of Relationships.” 

The mathematical content of the three books is approximately the same as 
that found in the better junior high school series of the past decade. About 60 
per cent of Book I is devoted to geometric topics, in which a large amount of 
arithmetic is used. The topics include lines, angles, graphs, geometric construc- 
tions, congruence, similarity, and symmetry. Other topics include decimal frac- 
tions, percentage, and problem-solving. The simplest elements of algebra, in- 
cluding literal numbers, formulas, and simple equations, are introduced gradual- 
ly. Book II continues the study of equations, formulas, graphs, percentage, and 
problem-solving. Other topics include areas, volumes, the right triangle, and 
the applications of mathematics in banking, investments, insurance, and taxa- 
tion. Arithmetic, algebra, and geometry are correlated in these two books. The 
content of Book III is largely algebra. The book closes with a unit on numerical 
trigonometry and one on geometric proof. 

The instructional materials are organized on the unit plan. One of the 
authors was formerly associated with Professors Morrison and Breslich in work 
at the University High School, University of Chicago. The influence of this as- 
sociation is apparent in the organization of materials in these books. Each unit 
opens with a preview. Then follow, in the order named, the assimilative ma- 
terials, organization of the unit, typical review exercises, and the unit test. The 
assimilative material is divided into topics, and each topic is presented by means 
of developmental exercises and questions, authors’ explanations, and illustrative 


t Joel S. Georges, Robert F. Anderson, and Robert L. Morton, Mathematics through 
Experience: Book I, pp. vit+-378+ 24, $1.00; Book II, pp. vi+394+28, $1.04; Book III, 
pp. x+486, $1.28. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1937. 
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examples. Review exercises on each part of each book are included, as well as 
those on each unit. 

Certain other characteristics of the books are intended to facilitate learning 
and teaching. The authors have tried to phrase their discussions in language 
that the pupils can understand. Their explanations are more detailed than those 
frequently given. The exercises are graded as to difficulty, and many of the sets 
are divided into three levels of difficulty, designated by “‘A,” “B,” and “C.” 
For the pupils interested in working on supplementary projects, topics related 
to the course are suggested at frequent intervals. Recall drill on particular proc- 
esses inserted from time to time furnish practice on fundamental operations. 

One of the commonest criticisms of the result of mathematics-teaching in 
recent years has been that pupils and adults lack facility to handle quantitative 
data and to do quantitative thinking. In this series of textbooks no conscious 
attack on this process is apparent. It is true that the books offer practice in the 
process. Some of the questions and exercises occurring in the explanations—for 
example, in the discussion of investing in stocks in Book II—serve this purpose 
very well, but the process is not consistently emphasized and brought to the 
attention of the learner and the teacher. In contrast, functional thinking, an- 
other important process, is emphasized and well presented throughout the 
series, and the climax is reached in Book III in the unit “Variation.”” One other 
item deserves mention. Experience and research have indicated the importance 
of the use of mixed drill for practice at frequent intervals as an aid in the process 
of mastering mathematics. Although the books do furnish drills and review 
exercises, they do not provide adequate mixed-drill materials. 

The books have other points of merit. The mathematics is presented ac- 
curately. The analysis and the division of processes into steps for teaching pur- 
poses reflect the authors’ understanding of teaching problems. Interesting his- 
torical notes are interspersed throughout the series. The books are attractively 
bound and appropriately illustrated with pictures and drawings. They deserve 
the critical examination of those seeking new textbooks. 


G. E. HAWKINS 


Learning to use business services intelligently and to appreciate their social 
significance.—Until recent times business education was vocational in emphasis. 
Not so many years ago, only a few voices could be heard proclaiming that, as we 
live in a business age, a study of business is profitable to consumers as well as to 
producers of business goods and services. The early solos have now grown into 
choruses, with the result that consumer and “social” business education have 
become part of the newer program of general education. 

Following this recognition of the threefold nature of business education— 
vocational, consumer, and social—several appropriate textbooks and work- 
books have appeared. Among these newer publications is a two-book series 
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designed for Grades IX and X.* The six authors represent school administrators, 
college professors, heads of commercial departments, and teachers of business 
subjects. They write from eastern, middle western, and western backgrounds. 

The ninth-year book is addressed to the consumer of business goods and 
services. It includes the topics usually treated in books for the study of every- 
day business: communication, travel, transportation, handling money, sharing 
risks, budgeting, and spending. The wide range of subtopics indicates that 
pupils are to be given a comprehensive picture of the services rendered by 
business. For example, four chapters, includirz several “‘units,’’ are devoted to 
communication. The pupil studies communication by means of the human 
voice, paintbrush, pen, type, wire, wireless, drama, and motion picture. The 
other topics are presented with the same breadth of treatment, resulting in a 
panoramic view of the field. The inclusion of history and development, as well 
as of present status, gives the pupil an understanding of the fact that business 
is continuously changing. 

Because of the wide expanse of topical territory and the long periods of time 
covered, the treatment of some subjects is necessarily brief. For example, the 
reviewer questions whether less than one page is sufficient space to devote to the 
subject of instalment buying and whether, without explanation, the ninth-grade 
pupil will understand what a “conditional sales contract’’ is. This example of 
instalment buying is merely one item selected at random. On the other hand, 
complete treatment of every topic would result in an unwieldy book or in a 
longer series. In this publication thoroughness of treatment is sacrificed for the 
comprehensive picture of business services presented. The section on buying 
clothing, shelter, food, and other things is so brief that the reviewer is inclined 
to recommend that these topics be postponed and included in more advanced 
courses. However, the pupils who are likely to drop out of school, of whom 
there will be many in these classes, should of course have some consumer educa- 
tion even though it may be limited. 

Business organization is the subject covered in the tenth-year book. In con- 
trast to the consumer emphasis in the earlier volume, the stress in the tenth- 
year book is on the producer’s side of the story. The plan of the other volume is 
followed. There is a comprehensive picture of business, a delving into history, 
and inclusion of up-to-the-minute topics. 

Heretofore administrators have considered that the maturity of upper- 
division pupils was needed for a study of business organization. Therefore, the 
experiences of tenth-year classes using this book will add to our store of knowl- 
edge—practically nonexistent at present—concerning the proper grade place- 
ment for business organization. 


? William R. Odell, Harold F. Clark, Guy D. Miller, Oscar B. Paulsen, Dorothy L. 
Travis, and Ruth M. Twiss, How Modern Business Serves Us, pp. viiit+472, $1.68; 
Business: Its Organization and Operation, pp. viii+524, $1.72. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
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Questions and topics for discussion, vocabulary studies, exercises, and prob- 
lems are included in each book. A book of “directed activities,” practical and 
entertaining, and a series of objective tests accompany each textbook. The tests 
are of the factual, new-type variety. Tests measuring attitudes toward business 
activities and revealing an understanding of the social significance of business 
would be more in harmony with the objectives of these courses. However, the 
making of such instruments is in its infancy. 

The chief contribution made by the authors of these books is a panoramic 
picture of changing modern business and the supplying of materials necessary 
for a clear understanding of the social significance of business activities. That 
historical and up-to-the-minute topics are used to fulfil this function and that 
the lessons are presented in attractive dress will please the modern pupil. 

JEssrE GRAHAM 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
Los ANGELES City SCHOOLS 


Vitalizing the study of the rise of civilization—The two books under consid- 
eration’ are companion volumes in a study of the rise of our civilization. They 
are planned for a regular two-year course at the high-school level. The first 
volume traces the development of culture from its dawning to the expansion of 
Europe overseas. The second brings the story of mankind’s development down 
to the present. 

The authors show that they are well acquainted with the difficulties in learn- 
ing experienced by a great body of high-school pupils. They have attempted to 
make their work clear and interesting, and they have, therefore, given close at- 
tention to word choice and to style. More than this, they have kept in mind that 
the facts of history mean little to active young minds unless these facts are a 
real help in explaining how the present came to be and why life is as it is. 

Earlier Ages is divided into eight parts, or units, which follow chronologically 
from prehistoric man, through the civilizations of the Near East, to the Greeks, 
the Romans, the barbarians, the recovery of civilization, the Protestant revolt, 
and the setting for the present age. Our Own Age is divided into seven parts. 
The first is a survey of Western civilization just before the revolt against ab- 
solutism; the second, the first revolt and its failure; the third, the struggle to- 
ward democracy; the fourth, the spread of European civilization by imperialistic 
means; the fifth, the age of technology and the war on poverty; the sixth, the 
impact of the World War; and the seventh, Europe today. 

Both these books are textbooks of the new type. They are strongly marked 
by the new methods of organization and presentation of the materials of history. 


* History of Civilization: Earlier Ages by James Harvey Robinson, James Henry 
Breasted, and Emma Peters Smith, pp. xx-++896; Our Own Age by Charles A. Beard, 
James Harvey Robinson, and Donnal V. Smith, pp. xiv+8s50. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1937. $2.20 each. 
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The authors have been careful to develop well-integrated topics. Geographical 
settings, great sweeps of events, trends in political and social development, the 
impact of economic change, and the ever-increasing social consciousness of man- 
kind are kept before the pupils in an excellent way. 

Each part is opened by a good overview, which should put the pupil in a 
position to make an intelligent approach to the materials that follow. In some 
instances it would have been well to give more space to this very important 
phase, the overview. Good summarizations at the end of some of the units 
would have made it still easier for pupils to get the proper evaluations of unified 
materials. 

The maps and the illustrations are, on the whole, very good. The maps are 
particularly good when they run in a series and show the changes through years. 
The teaching devices, activities, and additional readings are not outstanding. 
It seems that, since textbooks are looked on as “manuals of learning,” it is the 
business of a textbook-writer to give this part of the book careful preparation 
and not to crowd it out. In this publication the directive questions and the dis- 
cussion topics are often very good, but there are not enough of them and there 
is not enough variety. The same criticism can be made of the materials on col- 


lateral reading. 
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preciate Them. Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Co., 1937. Pp. xii+ 
332. $1.40. 

KRONENBERG, HENRY H. Workbook To Accompany Beard and Beard’s “The 
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Making of American Civilization.” New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. 
iv+260. $0.80. 

Our Animal Books: A Series in Humane Education. Edited by Frances E. 
Clarke. Primer, Fuzzy Tail by Arensa Sondergaard, pp. vi+134, $0.72; I, 
Sniff by James S. Tippett and Martha Kelly Tippett, pp. vi+184, $0.80; 
III, The Pet Club by Kathrine W. Masters, pp. viiit+-224, $0.92; IV, On 
Charlie Clarke’s Farm by Katharine L. Keelor, pp. vi+-196, $0.72; V, Our 
Town and City Animals by Frances E. Clarke and Katharine L. Keelor, pp. 
vi+218, $0.76; VI, Paths to Conservation by James S. Tippett, pp. xii+-300, 
$0.88. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1937. 

PHILLIPS, BERNATH E. Fundamental Handball. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 
Inc., 1937. Pp. xiv+124. $1.50. 

RAND, HELEN, and Lewis, RicHarD. Film and School: A Handbook in Moving- 
Picture Evaluation. A Publication of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xvi+182. 
$1.12. 

RostanD, EpMonp. Cyrano de Bergerac. A New Version in English Verse by 
Brian Hooker. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1937 (revised). Pp. xxvi+ 
294. $0.84. 

MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


BADANES, SAUL. Are the New York Schools Retarding Mental Development and 
Democracy? Part I. Flushing, New York: Saul Badanes (33-59 156th Street). 
Pp. 14. 

Barmont, R.A. Library Helps: Activity Units in the Use of Books and Libraries. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Stackpole Sons, 1937. Pp. x+80. $0.24. 

Books for Libraries in Elementary and Junior High Schools. Selected by Carolyn 
Howard, Training School Librarian. Millersville, Pennsylvania: State 
Teachers College. 

Capitalizing Intelligence: Eight Essays on Adult Education. Warren C. Seyfert, 
Editor. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University, 1937. Pp. 142. $0.75. 

Conway, Cuirrorp B. The Hearing Abilities of Children in Toronto Public 
Schools. Bulletin No. 9 of the Department of Educational Research. Toron- 
to, Canada: Department of Educational Research, University of Toronto, 
1937. Pp. 132. $0.75. 

A Guide for Exploratory Work in the Kansas Program for Improvement of Instruc- 
tion. Dale Zeller, Director. Hollis L. Caswell and Doak S. Campbell, Con- 
sultants. Bulletin No. 3. Topeka, Kansas: State Department of Education, 
1937. Pp. 388. 

Implications of Social-economic Goals for Education. A Report of the Commit- 
tee on Social-economic Goals of America. Washington: National Education 
Association, 1937. Pp. 126. $0.25. 
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INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EpucaTIon. Eighteenth Annual Report of the 
Director. Eighteenth Series, Bulletin No. 2. New York: Institute of Inter- 
national Education, Inc. (2 West Forty-fifth Street), 1937. Pp. 56. 

KANnDvEL, I. L. The Strife of Tongues. Melbourne, Australia: Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press in association with Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 34. 

Laws, GERTRUDE. Parent Education in California. State Department of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 17. Sacramento, California: State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1937. Pp. viii+56. 

Nursing and the Registered Nurse. New York: Nursing Information Bureau of 
the American Nurses’ Association (50 West Fiftieth Street), 1937. Pp. 56. 
$o.10. 

Out-of-School Youth in Virginia. Bulletin of the State Board of Education, 
Vol. XX, No. 1. Richmond, Virginia: State Board of Education, 1937. Pp. 20. 

PARKER, LESTER WARD. School Broadcasting in Great Britain. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. x-+160. $1.00. 

Patrick, H. E. “Bibliography on Student Participation in School Government 
and Administration.’”’ Chicago: National Association of Student Officers 
(5835 Kimbark Avenue), 1937. Pp. 8 (mimeographed). $0.10. 

School Organization. Review of Educational Research, Vol. VII, No. 4. Wash- 
ington: American Educational Research Association of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1937. Pp. 357-446. $1.00. 

SweEEny, Mary E., and Buck, Dorotuy Curts. How To Feed Young Children 
in the Home. (Distributed by the Irradiated Evaporated Milk Institute, 307 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois.) Detroit: Merrill-Palmer School 
(71 East Ferry Avenue), 1937. Pp. 68. 

Teacher Tenure Legislation in 1937 to Date. Washington: Committee on Tenure 
of the National Education Association, 1937. Pp. 40. $0.25. 

TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. “Summary and Selected Bibliography of Research Re- 
lating to the Diagnosis and Teaching of Reading, 1930-1937.’”’ Educational 
Records Supplementary Bulletin A. New York: Educational Records Bu- 
reau (437 West Fifty-ninth Street), 1937. Pp. 60 (mimeographed). 

Twenty-fourth Annual Conference on Educational Measurements: Held at Indiana 
University, April 16 and 17, 1937. Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, Vol. XIII, No. 4. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co- 
operative Research, School of Education, Indiana University, 1937. Pp. 100. 
$0.50. 

Watson, Goopwin, and Astor, FRANK. The Exceptional Child at Home and at 
School, Part II. Child Research Clinic Series, Vol. II, No. 6 (Whole No. 12). 
Langhorne, Pennsylvania: Child Research Clinic of the Woods Schools. 
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